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MORAL REFLECTIONS ON PSYCHIATRIC 
ABREACTION 


ANDRE SNOECK, S.J. 


Jesuit Theologate, Louvain, Belgium 


N THE course of psychotherapeutic treatment a phenomenon occurs 

which at first glance gives the moralist pause. I refer to abreaction. 
Charles Baudouin, in his remarkable essay, De l’instinct a l’esprit, 
has determined five essential movements in any psychoanalytic ther- 
apy: (1) the analyst’s understanding of the phenomena of the un- 
conscious in the patient; (2) the patient’s understanding of these 
same phenomena; (3) the emotional discharge, or catharsis, or ab- 
reaction, allowing the patient to release what has been repressed; 
(4) the assimilation by the ego of the elements recaptured from the 
unconscious in stages 2 and 3; and (5) a re-education of the channels 
destined to shatter the old automatisms and to establish a new form 
of adaptation to the real.’ 


I 


It is the third movement that will occupy us. It is well known, of 
course, that abreaction is not enfeoffed to Freudian psychoanalysis. 
It occurs in the course of all kinds of treatments which aim at depth 
analysis. It is a discharge of blocked emotions, a discharge apparently 
caused by the recall to memory and the relived experience of a personal 
situation in the past that has been traumatic for the subject. Given 
a well-defined emotional relationship between patient and psychi- 
atrist, it happens that, in the reviviscence of a personal experience 
of the patient’s past, the subject reaches a sort of emotional paroxysm, 
even to the point where he expresses by gestures the situation he is 
reliving, and at the same time releases his psychic anxiety. 

It is worth noting that, to reach abreaction, it is not enough to 
recall some images to the memory. A quite different matter is at 
issue. The essential thing is the special relationship that obtains be- 
tween patient and psychiatrist. In this relationship the patient feels 
accepted as he is, and is given confidence. This confidence is some- 


1Charles Baudouin, De l’instinct a l’esprit (Etudes carmélitaines; Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1950). 
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thing distinctive. It cannot be compared even to friendship; it is far 
more technical. It makes the patient relax the taut reins of his psyche. 
In this relationship he acquires the courage to confront the emotional 
risk of a situation, forgotten no doubt, but never accepted for what 
it was and consequently never met successfully. 

Usually there is even more than a sheer relationship of confidence 
between psychiatrist and patient. Actually the patient is passing 
through the phase conventionally called ‘‘transference.” Although at 
the moment we have no intention of considering the specific moral 
relevance of this phenomenon, still we should say a word about 
transference here. Transference is a well-defined emotional relation- 
ship between patient and psychiatrist, in which the latter temporarily 
takes the place, from an emotional standpoint, of the person to whom 
the patient was emotionally related at the moment of the situation 
which he is reliving in the treatment. If we suppose that in the analysis 
we are in the scenes of infancy, which the psychiatrist is making the 
patient relive, the psychiatrist will be the emotional surrogate, in 
this phase of the treatment, for the father or mother of the patient. 
The aggressiveness or the libido which these relived scenes summon 
up will be transferred to the analyst, without the patient being con- 
sciously aware that it is the analyst he has in view. 

Charles Baudouin, in the book cited above, speaks also of a “lateral 
transference.” It takes place, he says, when it is no longer the person 
of the analyst that is the catalytic agent of the emotional discharge, 
but one of the patient’s familiars, with whom consequently the patient 
has normal social relations. This lateral transference obviously pro- 
vokes strange eddies in these relations; occasionally it creates quite 
bizarre situations. People who suspect nothing, who are utterly ig- 
norant of the psychological condition of the patient under treatment, 
awake to find themselves the target of an aggressiveness which is 
basically not directed against them and does not fit into the genre 
of their social relations. We can imagine the situation when the pa- 
tient becomes enamored of a person whom in reality he does not love 
in any shape or form. 

Looking at the thing more closely, however, we may wonder if all 
this is really so extraordinary. Are these phenomena of emotional 
discharge so different from what we verify in daily life? Better still, 
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is it a question merely of more complicated forms of the same reality? 
Is there anyone who has not wept and in this way released his emo- 
tion? And our visit to a friend who understands us and to whom we 
have truthfully been able to tell everything, in whose company we 
could express our disaffection with respect to everything that ir- 
ritates us, our fury against those who annoy us—is not this a form 
of abreaction? At times this is the only means at our disposal to make 
social intercourse possible with those individuals whom we consign 
to perdition in intimate conversation with our friend. Then, too, 
some temperaments are easily excited and from time to time need 
to release their ill-humor in a family setting—a thing the intimate 
circle has come to understand. Is not this an abreaction? Has the 
moralist, therefore, any special objection to voice here? If the problem 
concerns merely an emotional release without further significance, 
without untoward consequences, without scandal to the neighbor, 
without harm to others, even the most severe Scholastic moralist 
will be able to see nothing more than venial sin: a failure to control 
one’s emotional life integrally. But if the scene or conversation hap- 
pens to have a deeper meaning and is the expression of a genuine 
rancor (purely internal, but still willed), of a true hatred, of an im- 
moral desire, then Christian morality takes a serious view of the 
situation. In point of fact, it is not merely the external act that must 
be regulated; it is first and foremost the intention, the desire, the 
internal thought. Did not Christ say that a man who looks with lust 
at a woman has already committed adultery with her in his heart? 
As soon as the individual surrenders himself effectively to the object 
of desire, he is responsible for this commitment. 

And yet, is it so certain that the abreactions of daily life are of the 
same category as those of analytic treatment? In daily life we meet 
with actions consciously placed by the socially integrated individual, 
expressing himself in a framework of accepted social relations—even 
in the category of friendship. In analytic abreaction, on the contrary, 
we are dealing with the release of an emotion wormed out of the uncon- 
scious life. It takes place within the framework of a social structure 
as exceptional as it is artificial. I mean the therapeutic relationship 
between patient and analyst. The point will be better understood 
if we reflect on the multiple forms of relationship that can be insti- 
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tuted between men. Each of these forms has its own category of 
truth, its own sincerity. Ought we not say, too, that each form of 
relationship has its own mode of commitment for the individual? 
With these few remarks we can enter now into the heart of the matter: 
abreaction as it occurs in therapeutic treatment. 

Let us begin with an example. In the course of therapeutic treat- 
ment an anxious young girl is brought (say, by Desoille’s method of 
the resuscitated dream) to a very pronounced emotional attitude. 
At a given moment the horrid-stepmother image is evoked. The 
analyst tells the young girl not to be afraid of the vision, but to rid 
herself energetically of her emotional reaction to the stepmother- 
complex. At that moment the girl realizes that they are dealing with 
the real woman who is her own mother. In great anxiety she relives 
a scene in which she rebels against her mother. In the boldness of the 
rebellion she feels relieved. Now it happens that after this interview 
with the analyst her relations with her circle and especially with her 
mother are better adjusted to her age and basically more deferential 
to the individuals. Note, however, that it would not be enough simply 
to release the emotion. If we desire lasting results, the young girl 
must also integrate into her personality the data of consciousness 
revealed in her former infantile attitude. 

The moral theologian will ask himself at this point if it is per- 
missible for the young girl to place herself in a situation in which she 
will express feelings for her mother that are so unkindly. 

Again, how shall we judge of lateral abreaction, which takes place 
not in a doctor’s office but in situations that have all the character- 
istics of genuinely social relations? It is the case of the patient who 
in the course of treatment expresses his aggressiveness against his 
children, makes life quite difficult for his wife, breaks out in reproaches 
against his staff, or becomes enamored of a person he does not really 
love. An office manager under analysis began to exasperate the ste- 
nographers, though of old he had been exceptionally kind and gentle. 
No one could understand what was happening. One fine day, in a fit 
of anger, he left the office, slamming the doors, to look for another job. 


II 


Let us first examine to what extent a human being can be held 
accountable for actions, gestures, words, and thoughts which he re- 
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lives in psychotherapy. Some general principles of moral theology 
must be recalled: to begin with, the doctrine of material sin and 
formal sin. There is formal sin whenever there is deliberate commit- 
ment of the person in opposition to what he recognizes as proper 
observance of the moral order and the will of God. Sin is merely 
material whenever one transgresses the objective norm of morality 
but without willing it either directly or indirectly. Material sin as- 
sumes several forms. The subject can place an objectively evil act 
without having the slightest notion of its immorality. (All moralists 
know how baffling good faith can be.) Again, there is material sin 
when the subject is compelled to place an act which he knows to be 
positively evil. Thus far there is no difficulty. Before going any further, 
let us see what the principles of moral theology are that govern this 
doctrine of formal and material sin. 

It is agreed that formal sin must be avoided at all costs. That is 
why there is also a formal duty to avoid dangerous occasions in which 
one foresees such sin. Nevertheless we can, by way of exception, con- 
front perilous situations in the measure in which we have a guarantee 
that by extraordinary effort or by external or internal helps formal 
sin will actually be avoided. We must form our conscience prudently 
by taking stock of (1) the gravity of the eventual sin, (2) our sub- 
jective dispositions, (3) the extraordinary means for safeguarding our 
resolutions, and (4) the advantage offered by the intrinsically good 
act posited in the dangerous circumstances. 

Material sin, too, ought to be avoided, as far as is reasonably 
possible. When I intend an act which will involve material sin, or 
which will create the danger of material sin, I should ask myself (1) 
if this action is permissible in itself, (2) if it is permissible with reference 
to my intention, and (3) if it is of sufficient importance for me to 
adopt a permissive attitude in regard of its consequences. 

This consideration of the doctrine of formal and material sin is 
relevant to the question: to what extent is it morally permissible to 
involve another in an act which would represent merely material sin 
on his part? Take an example. A good man consults a doctor apropos 
of his fertility in marriage. Suppose that the doctor asks him to 
masturbate in order to provide a specimen of seminal secretion. The 
doctor justifies his request on the ground that the patient sees nothing 
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reprehensible in this act if it is involved in a medical examination, 
Beyond any doubt the doctor in question is doing wrong. Actually he 
is the deliberate, intentional cause of a transgression of the objective 
order. Suppose, however, that the doctor, knowing that his patient 
will act in good faith, asks of him something not intrinsically evil but 
reprehensible in the concrete. His intervention could be justified when- 
ever he has a sufficiently serious reason for permitting this material 
contravention of the objective order. What is objectively evil can 
never be willed directly, either as final end of the action or as means 
properly so called. In some cases a merely permissive attitude can be 
justified. Consequently, it is never morally justifiable to directly 
advise a perverse relationship, e.g., for a homosexual who is in good 
faith, even to obtain a very important good, such as recovery from 
illness. Good reasons might well exist, however, for accepting a situa- 
tion in which it is foreseen that eventually the homosexual will trans- 
gress objective morality in good faith. 

Therefore, in what concerns the actions that affect our matter 
directly, we shall have to decline treatment which would lead neces- 
sarily to objectively reprehensible practices. If we suppose, then, that 
a therapeutic method demands, as necessary means to recovery, a 
form of abreaction in which objectively grave material sins are inevi- 
table, a definite stand would be imperative from the viewpoint of 
morality and that particular method would have to be excluded, even 
if the situation did not involve formal sin on the patient’s part. 


Ii 


We can ask ourselves now if the acts placed by the subject during 
therapeutic abreaction are really formal acts. Since the usual forms 
of abreaction are expressions of love or hate, we ask if ultimately we 
are dealing here with internal sins, with thoughts which we ought to 
term evil. Take the young girl of whom we were speaking a moment 
ago, who experienced the surge of aggressiveness towards her mother. 
Did she really have thoughts of hate against her? An evil thought, 
like any evil act, supposes a commitment of the individual. An evil 
thought is present whenever I harbor thoughts of hate for an enemy 
and freely acquiesce in those sentiments. Now, what is it exactly that 
takes place in abreaction? As far as we can see, the girl does not 
acquiesce in this hatred for her mother during psychotherapy. In 
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point of fact, it is not the true personality of the girl that expresses 
itself in these sentiments. The analyst will actually have to act with 
extreme prudence in order not to arouse her conscious personality, for 
fear that she may try to repress this rising feeling by a conscious and 
willed love for her mother. 

It is difficult to define the therapeutic situation precisely. A decidedly 
distinctive relationship is created between patient and analyst, a 
relationship which has very little in it of social contact. Here we have 
rather a sheerly emotional relation, in which the personality of the 
patient, relying on the analyst, feels so secure that he can achieve full 
surrender in order that the deeper instincts may realize release and 
spontaneous balance. The therapeutic situation seems to introduce a 
kind of dissociation into the inner life of the patient which, without 
eliminating his personality as happens in a dream, still keeps it from 
interfering for the time being. After the experience a psychic integra- 
tion will be realized, resulting from a certain deep harmony attained 
in the pacifying discharge of emotion which has accumulated through 
repression. 

It is the purpose of the therapeutic atmosphere to situate the 
patient in a simplified, relaxed, infantile, dreamy state. What other 
purpose is served by the analyst’s office, the subdued light, the couch? 
What other end is envisioned by this attitude of calm, this absent 
presence of the analyst? What other intent is discoverable in this 
exclusion of all genuinely social contact between the analyst, his 
patient, and the latter’s family? It is purely and simply to prevent 
contact with the real personality and to allow the inner dynamisms 
to express themselves outside the world of social relationships. 

Nevertheless, there is no question here of a state of hypnosis. The 
real personality is always present; the patient remains conscious of 
external phenomena. But at the same time he feels so buoyed up with 
confidence and so much stronger in this attitude of protection that he 
no longer fears the phantoms of his unconscious life and dares to give 
them free play. The question may legitimately be asked, therefore, 
who it is that reacts on the couch, who it is that is in a rage, who is 
afraid, who is amorous or aggressive. Is it really someone? An analyzed 
individual told me that one lives again in childhood. It is the child 
within us, he said, who experiences this, and who acts, as far as there 
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is question of action. But let us see: is it really the child? After all, 
the child in us no longer exists; he is no longer part of our personality; 
consequently the present person can no longer place the acts of a 
child. Is it not rather an infantile structure, a way of reacting to fixed 
impressions, which has never been able to adapt itself adequately to 
the behavior imperative for an adult? It would not be the person, 
therefore, who acts in the therapeutic situation, but rather an en- 
crusted psyche. In the course of treatment this psyche, freed from the 
constraint of the conscious person—which itself has been strengthened 
in the attitude of confidence and so dares to relax the inner reins, look 
itself in the face, set itself in order, soothe and calm itself—this psyche 
ends by being integrated afterwards into the higher personality which 
will take the reins once again. 

Let us attempt a description, doubtless somewhat simplistic, of 
what takes place in the psyche during the phenomenon of abreaction. 
It is imperative in this matter to recall the significance of emotion in 
our life. An indication of the harmonious or unharmonious build-up 
of our feelings when confronted by an incident in our inner life, 
emotivity has basically nothing to do with the responsible commitment 
of the individual. That is why emotivity is not of itself subject to 
moral law. It is the vibration of something else, linked involuntarily 
to a lived experience. This latter can take place on different levels of 
our concrete personality and be integrated differently into the indi- 
vidual’s commitment properly so called. 

Suppose now that someone actualizes a situation on a level still 
strongly biological. Before the integrated personality has taken a 
stand in response to this situation, an emotion is already attached to 
it. Immediately afterwards the personality, integrated on the social 
and psychological plane, rejects or repudiates this experience, without 
however being able to revoke the expended emotion. The consequence 
is an exacerbated, imprisoned emotion which will doubtless seek escape 
in all sorts of analogous situations, yet will be incapable of total release 
save in the artificial reviviscence of the original situation. Let us 
imagine someone with a spontaneous impulse of hatred towards his 
enemy, such that the corresponding emotion is set in action. The 
socially integrated personality cannot acquiesce in such a feeling. It 
will voice reproaches and attempt self-composure, reflecting that self- 
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control is essential, that a man must dominate his instincts by a spirit 
of charity, that we must open our hearts to more disinterested feelings, 
etc. But if our friend has lost his self-assurance and is interiorly 
frightened at this impulse of hate, he may well reject the spontaneous 
emotion nervously and refuse to admit it even to himself. And yet 
this emotion, already experienced, will have to be resolved sooner or 
later, if the anxiety is to be permanently eradicated. We do not say 
that a healthy suppression is impossible; we merely insist that an 
ineffectual or nervous repression is undesirable. Observe that on the 
level on which the emotion took place, before and independently of 
any acceptance by the psychological personality, there was no sin 
involved in letting the emotion escape prudently. There was as yet 
no question of an immoral emotion because, once again, emotion as 
such, as a vibration of the psyche’s inner equilibrium, is of itself 
morally indifferent. It has the moral character of that of which it is 
the vibration. As long as an inner impulse is not to be integrated into 
a deliberate attitude of the personality, no problem of morality arises. 

What, then, does the analytic treatment do? It tries to summon up 
the original event that corresponds to the imprisoned emotion, in 
order to give the psyche an opportunity to do its part calmly. The 
special relationship that exists between the analyst and his patient— 
a relationship so different from the ordinary social relationship between 
two individuals in everyday life—soothes the patient when confronted 
with his deeper life. He can now, without anxiety, let the higher 
functions of integration slip into the background and so give the 
spontaneous, repressed emotions of the past an opportunity for release 
on the purely emotional level, where they no longer engage the personal 
life of the patient. Do we have here something immoral? To relate 
once more an emotion which does not belong to the moral order, to 
an actually experienced situation which itself was not of the moral 
order, in order to effect its release—and all that in a conscious state 
of slight disintegration of the personality, in order to free it for subse- 
quent life and make possible a more harmonious integration—is this 
really evil? We do not think so. Moreover, it is usually a matter of 
situations experienced in tender childhood, in a pre-moral state, where 
the child could not yet realize the significance of his acts. It is fear of 
parents that then repressed the act whose emotion was kindled. The 
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treatment, creating an atmosphere of confidence, of acceptance, going 
more and more deeply (this is hardly a matter of course—one knows 
the difficult moments in treatment, the patient’s fierce resistance), 
will revive the events of childhood without the psychological and 
social personality intervening or taking a stand, and so will bring the 
attached emotion to the surface and effect its release. 

There does not seem to be any objection on principle to treatment 
of this kind, provided one acts with sufficient precaution to prevent 
the genuine, real personality from taking a stand. Whatever happens 
then, it will not involve formal human action. As a matter of fact, 
what is evoked falls outside any moral context. There is no commit- 
ment of the person, merely an inner harmonizing of the psyche in the 
deep disintegrated strata of the real personality. 

I have asked a number of psychiatrists if, in their opinion, there 
are real internal acts in therapeutic abreaction. In each instance they 
first looked at me in amazement. Then they answered in the negative, 
without being able to offer a valid justification of their resolute reply. 
Usually they were confronted with a problem they had never con- 
sidered. Prof. Allers, of Washington, D. C., explained to me that, to 
his mind, we are dealing with an act placed in a very special set of 
circumstances, clearly beyond the area of responsibility. Besides, the 
subject expresses only what he feels; he passes no judgment on the 
objective reality. Moreover, the subject speaks basically only of him- 
self. Prof. Nuttin has answered my question in his noteworthy work 
on psychoanalysis and the spiritual conception of man.? With full 
justification the professor asks us to examine attentively what takes 
place before we bring in a verdict. To put oneself in the therapeutic 
situation is not the same thing as entering into social relationship 
with others. The issue here is the patient’s behavior with respect to 
himself: he creates a situation which arouses reactions by which he 
changes something in himself. 

Still, it seems to me that this proves merely that the patient’s acts 
of abreaction are not of a social nature. We can grant that. As I see 
it, however, the author does not sufficiently prove that the tranquil- 
lizing acts are not really internal acts of the moral order for which he 


2 Joseph Nuttin, Psychanalyse et conception spiritualiste de ! homme (Louvain: Publi- 
cations universitaires, 1950). 
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is responsible. Only by showing that in the therapeutic situation 
we are living in a slight disintegration of the personality can we under- 
stand that there is no commitment here, not even an internal com- 
mitment in an act of abreaction. The subject simply releases the 
emotion of a situation experienced in a pre-moral state, without 
adopting a position. This can take place only in an artificial relation- 
ship between patient and doctor, in which the personality of the 
subject is so strengthened that he becomes psychically transparent to 
himself. 

Besides, Prof. Nuttin is perhaps too categorical in denying all real 
social contact. The therapeutic situation constitutes a very special, 
original relationship, but a relationship all the same. A strict Freudian 
technique will reduce this human influence to a minimum, but even 
there the personality of the analyst undoubtedly plays an essential 
role—a fine proof that we are dealing with human influence. On the 
other hand, we should not insist unduly on the human influence, 
because there are all kinds of cathartic abreactions which can take 
place in a game atmosphere, without such personal influence. 

This becomes still more intelligible if we consider some of the 
multiple forms of therapy attempted in these latter years: not only 
game therapy, but psychodramatics and group therapy. It is clear 
that in all these methods the psyche expresses itself and grows interiorly 
calm without the influence of the psychological personality. This latter 
is merely the carrier of a game atmosphere in which the inner conflict 
is resolved. There is a great distance between the discharges effected 
in the game atmosphere and the internal or external discharges that 
are fully responsible. When I am really angry at the neighbor who 
walks on my flower-beds, there is an emotional discharge which can 
itself be cathartic but for which I am still morally responsible. The 
curative value of such a release will, in point of fact, affect only a 
superficial excitement of recent origin. Between the discharge achieved 
in the game atmosphere and that realized in a real social relation, 
there are all sorts of cathartic possibilities—in conversation with a 
friend, e.g., with a man full of wisdom, or with an analyst, in reading 
a book, in going to the theatre, etc. With respect to the discharge 
artificially provoked by depth analysis, it seems to me that the really 
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responsible subject is sufficiently excluded and clearly withdrawn from 
what is thought or expressed. 

It is interesting in this context to invoke the testimony of those 
who have experienced this analysis. They tell us that there is a moment 
of anxiety in abreaction, at the exact moment of surrender. I should 
think that it is not at all pleasant to express one’s hatred or one’s love 
like this; it demands a boldness which is not a sheer matter of course. 
Moreover, it is characteristic that no feeling of culpability is formed 
with respect to what has taken place in the abreaction. The individuals 
whom I have questioned on the matter of the morality of these phe- 
nomena have confirmed me on this point. Have we not here a further 
indication that in abreaction there is no commitment, direct or indirect, 
of the organized personality of the subject? 

But, granted all that, is it not imprudent to surrender yourself to 
treatment, since over and above the purely abreactional acts you will 
allow yourself to be led easily to reprehensible acts? Much nonsense 
has been voiced on the subject of transference, that unique emotional 
relationship between the analyst and his patient. Doubtless it would 
be ridiculous to deny that this relationship can be abused. But is the 
danger so much greater than that which obtains in any relationship of 
a medical nature? In one sense, yes; because the emotional bond belongs 
directly and, it would seem, essentially to the treatment—obviously 
not true of every medical relationship, unless we espouse the psycho- 
somatic view in medicine. On the other hand, we must insist strongly 
that the transference ought necessarily to be a temporary relation, 
which should be broken off if the recovery of the patient is ultimately 
to be realized. It is therefore essential for the treatment that it never 
degenerate into a relationship of a more socialized structure. The 
recovery of the patient depends on it. There are, of course, corrupt 
people who play at psychotherapy. Here we have a problem of deon- 
tology and human prudence which is not distinctive of psychotherapy. 


IV 


Thus far, therefore, we have seen that necessary formal sin is 
clearly excluded from abreaction. The danger of such sin remains 
during the treatment, but it is not very pronounced and is so little 
distinctive that we see no reason for condemning the treatment on 
this ground alone. A moral judgment is more delicate where abreaction 
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involves the concrete activity of the subject, and also in so-called 
lateral abreaction. In the former case the pertinent question is: are 
we justified in committing material sin? There seems to be more than 
that involved in the second case, seeing that the abreactional action 
is clothed in a real social action of the structured personality. 

Consider, first, the case of an active abreaction in the doctor’s 
study. What shall we moralists say to the sick person taking psycho- 
therapeutic treatment, if he comes and tells us that he goes into 
frenzies of hate, or that he relives erotic scenes that lead to pollution 
in the presence of the doctor? (I do not say that this happens, but the 
specialists assure us that such a thing is possible. If our language is 
somewhat ugly, it is due simply to our desire to clarify the principles 
of our moral judgment.) Before giving a reply to the patient we shall 
put this question to ourselves: is the analyst an upright man who 
fulfils his duty conscientiously? If so, we will be reassured by the 
guarantee that these phenomena are accidental in the treatment, 
which is not directed to such acts. In this matter there will always be 
specific cases where it is imperative to know the personality of the 
patient. It can be a delicate thing, but is at times permissible, to tell 
the patient not to be troubled, not to concentrate on this aspect of 
the problem, to put his trust in the analytic treatment. This treat- 
ment, when in good hands, is so organized that of itself it produces 
the recovery and only the recovery, the purification of the sick person’s 
psyche, the liberation of his free and personal being, the abreaction of 
his infantilisms. The disturbing acts in question are on the fringe, 
accidental, neither ends nor means. When the treatment is conducted 
well (and we suppose that), even the external acts are not acts that 
engage the individual. The hoped-for recovery of the sick man and 
the anticipated liberation of his personality are important enough to 
justify the permissive, undisturbed attitude of the patient. It may well 
be that he is not now in a condition to make a sound judgment about 
his commitment, because he is still obsessed by the emotion. Let him 
calm down, then, let him trust in the treatment, let him remain in 
contact with his director, somewhat as the scrupulous or the obsessive 
should do; for these too are incapable of judging of their commitment 
in act and thought. 

We have said enough to settle the first case. The second case is more 
difficult. A neurotic is subjected to a treatment which can lead a man, 
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moved by unconscious motives more or less activated, to place a 
conscious and considered action that is unjustifiable. A neurotically 
anxious individual may without insolence abuse his freedom by com- 
mitting acts which his conscience and any decent man should call evil. 
A young man who has lived unconsciously under his father’s thumb 
realizes his emancipation, not so much with respect to his father as 
with reference to his God, by losing his so-called faith. Now it is 
possible for him to make decisions in this situation, irrevocable de- 
cisions. It is not, however, at the suggestion of the analyst that he 
does so; it may even be expressly contrary to the analyst’s will, more 
or less felt by the patient, who takes advantage of this for psycho- 
logical blackmail. A whole life can be ruined through lateral abreaction, 
marital fidelity can be destroyed, love or vocation lost. A crime can 
be committed, a social stigma incurred, which can never be undone. 

Here we have the most delicate problem in abreaction and perhaps 
in all depth psychiatry, considered from the standpoint of morality. 
But is it here too that we see the structure of the acts placed by the 
sick person during treatment? Our manuals of moral theology teach 
us that man is responsible for those free acts in which his understanding 
is sufficiently illuminated and his will sufficiently set. But of itself the 
understanding takes into account only those elements of the act that 
are more or less conscious, and the will commits itself only according 
to those elements that are presented by the understanding. Every- 
thing that is clearly outside the field of vision of man’s higher person- 
ality will be unable to base an act formally and integrally human. 

In the case we are examining, the consciousness of the subject 
deliberates on a morally reprehensible act, e.g., the repudiation of the 
faith of childhood; the freedom of the subject commits itself in the 
same sense and consequently renders the will evil and culpable. And 
yet, under cover of this freedom, there are motives for the action 
which have utterly unconsciously influenced the subject’s decision and 
are therefore uncontrollable directive drives. 

Here precisely we have the great discovery of depth psychology. In 
the case presented was there sufficient freedom and sufficient moral 
commitment to render the subject responsible for his act? Or was 
there question, in the deliberation on the act, of rationalizing justifica- 
tions in an unconscious attempt to mask an instinctive drive, resulting 
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in a pseudo-motivation? We know that ignorance of the elements of 
our act, the failure to realize the evil in our act, makes the sin merely 
material. 

The fact, too, of external or internal compulsion of itself makes the 
act sheerly material. But what must we say of necessary impulses to 
action disguised by all manner of motivation, whose purpose is to 
mask a real unconscious impulse? Imagine a hypnotized individual 
who emerges from a séance and produces a situation in which the 
hypnotic suggestion is necessarily realized. He feels impelled, e.g., to 
open the window, and will look for all the world as if he is opening it 
freely. In our treatment, too, we can have an analogous situation. It 
can happen that an unconscious impulse, activated by the treatment, 
works in the patient in a more or less determining fashion. Here the 
suggestion does not come from the hypnotizer but from the patient’s 
unconscious. Externally it would seem that this impulse, entirely 
unconscious and more or less determining, is assumed by the free 
personality and invested with his free action: he rejects the faith of 
his childhood deliberately. But when will we know whether we have a 
determining impulse with a mere justificatory masquerade, as in the 
case of the hypnotic, or simply a suggestion that does no more than 
offer an occasion for a genuine, fully responsible moral judgment, i.e., 
the quite responsible repudiation of one’s faith? 

Here we are touching upon a difficult and at times insoluble problem: 
when can the individual trust his subjective conscience, and to what 
extent must we judge a man sheerly on the motives which he assigns 
for his action? The description and the problematic of abreaction 
have already committed us to raise these questions in each specific 
case before passing judgment: who is it that is actually acting, and 
what in reality is he doing? One and the same external act can, in 
fact, signify several different actions. It can be the expression of a 
determining impulse, but it could just as well be the expression of a 
personal commitment taking advantage of an unconscious impulse. 
Thus, even in lateral abreaction unconscious motivations impel the 
subject and bring him into situations from which his conscious life 
will extract justifying “‘motives.” In the concrete we find ourselves 
faced with an act which has all the characteristics of a free act and is 
nevertheless inspired by unconscious impulses. What is “done” is not 
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merely the external act as it appears to the conscience, but at the same 
time (perhaps even exclusively—though not often in simple neuroses) 
an expression revealing an unrecognized impulse of the psyche. To 
what extent are the motives purely justificatory and the act uniquely 
based on pseudo-motivation? 

All of us have a tendency to hold man responsible for the acts which 
he weighs with a clear conscience and freely accepts. Is this still the 
case when he does nothing but ratify a determinism, when he makes 
his own the object of his necessitating impulse? Is this still true when 
he is deluding himself with all kinds of false motives? Should we not 
rather say that responsibility supposes adequate comprehension of 
one’s act, and motivation that is more or less sincere? For example, 
when the scrupulous individual adroitly selects the elements of the 
act which he intends, so well in fact that he caricatures reality and 
transforms an objectively wise action into a culpable absurdity, do we 
not say that his mind is no longer in a condition to form a judgment 
and that his commitment is not sufficiently grounded to render him 
responsible? Ought we not say somewhat the same thing of lateral 
abreaction when it takes the conscious forms of a sinful act? 

We are constantly driven back to the same problems: ‘‘who” acts 
in the given instance, and what does the real personality do? As a 
matter of fact, the real personality may well remain withdrawn during 
treatment, not only for the period of consultation with the analyst but 
occasionally even beyond that. And it is then that sheerly abreactional 
actions can take place. In certain cases of lateral abreaction, however, 
it would still be possible for the psyche to act and liberate itself 
through an action freely accepted by the structured personality. We 
must, therefore, pose the question in each instance: is it the entirely 
integrated personality that is acting? The genuinely human and fully 
responsible act is the act placed by the integrated person. In a certain 
sense, therefore, we can still speak of material sin when there are 
unconscious drives acting on the clear conscience of the subject to 
such a degree that the subject has not committed his balanced person- 
ality to the act he places. It is only when we know who is at work in 
a given act that we can pass judgment. The external, conscious act of 
a man is ultimately only the instrument of his personal commitment. 

After all that has been said it is evident that great prudence will 
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still be necessary before entering ourselves, or sending someone else, 
into treatment which can result in consequences with the gravity of 
an externally conscious act for which the individual is still not re- 
sponsible. In any event, we could not “desire” lateral abreactions, 
which surely are too dangerous. When the patient is on the point of 
committing himself to an unconsciously abreactional action evolving 
in a social setting, the analyst will have to follow his development 
very closely and restrain him from subsequent reprehensible acts that 
are difficult to undo, even at the cost of regression in his treatment. 
It is only fair that the doctor, who by his therapeutic relationship is 
more or less the cause of what is taking place, should do everything 
in his power to avert the evil consequences of his intervention. 

On the other hand, we moralists are much impressed by the external 
structure of the act and less accustomed to look for its inner meaning. 
And yet, if we wish to plumb more deeply and to surpass a sociological 
or juridical ethic, we shall have to settle down to the study of the 
concrete personality as it expresses its dynamic complexity. Perhaps 
it will be difficult for a while to form a judgment about the responsi- 
bility of a man. Perhaps we shall have to leave more to the merciful 
judgment of a good God. Perhaps our attitudes of legalist and moralist 
will diverge for a time, like those of moralist and spiritual guide, of 
spiritual guide and confessor. But as long as we are drawing closer to 
the essence of things, and above all to the heart of man, we are draw- 
ing closer to the heart of God, who loved man and became man in 
His Son. 








SANCTIFYING GRACE AND OUR UNION WITH THE 
HOLY TRINITY: A REPLY 


MALACHI J. DONNELLY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


Ew problems in theology are more engaging than the relation be- 

tween created and uncreated grace. It was pleasant, therefore, to 
be invited by the editors of this journal to comment on Fr. P. de 
Letter’s recent article on sanctifying grace and our union with the 
Trinity.! The author informs his readers that he intends ‘‘to repeat 
and complete [Fr. Donnelly’s] attempt, taking for granted the main 
ideas he has exposed already.” His “main objection” to my attempt 
“iis leveled against the idea of sanctifying grace, in its created reality, 
as some sort of miniature trinity in us.’ Before considering this main 
objection I should like to comment briefly on Fr. de Letter’s concept 
of union and presence. Then, in more detail, I shall examine critically 
his idea of relation and the part it plays in his theory of the inhabita- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the just soul. 


UNION AND PRESENCE 


For Fr. de Letter, union is relation, esse ad, as he puts it.* In con- 
sidering the union between the soul and the Blessed Trinity he stresses 
very strongly the formal and relative aspect of the union. In my 
opinion he does not sufficiently emphasize union considered funda- 
mentally in its created foundation. Such an approach can lead to a 


1 P. de Letter, S. J., “Sanctifying Grace and Our Union with the Holy Trinity,” THEo- 
LOGICAL Stup1Es, XIII (March, 1952), 33-58. Cf. my articles in this journal: ‘““The Theory 
of R. P. Maurice de la Taille, S. J., on the Hypostatic Union,” IT (1941), 510-26; “‘The 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit according to M. J. Scheeben,”’ VII (1946), 244-80; “The 
Inhabitation of the Holy Spirit: A Solution according to de la Taille,”” VIII (1947), 445-70; 
also “The Inhabitation of the Holy Spirit according to St. Thomas and de la Taille,” 
Proceedings of Fourth Annual Meeting, Catholic Theological Society of America (June 
27-29, 1949), pp. 38-89. 

2 P. de Letter, art. cit., pp. 33, 34. 

3 Cf. de Letter, p. 36: “The first aspect is that of union or relation or esse ad, which as 
such does not designate an esse in nor any quality or esse absolutum, but only an esse 
relativum, i.e., immediate union of the essence of the soul with the essence of God.” For 
the difference between de la Taille and Billot regarding their explanations of the gratia 
unionis in the Incarnation, cf. “The Theory of R. P. Maurice de la Taille,” pp. 525-26. 
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form of extrinsicism. That this is true in de Letter’s case should be 
clear from his doctrine on relation. 

Furthermore, Fr. de Leiter’s idea of presence suggests a juxta- 
position between the soul and God. It hardly describes that intimate 
communion of the just soul with the Trinity, an utterly new kind of 
presence proper to the supernatural state of justification.‘ Presence, 
for de Letter, is synonymous with new union. Since union is for him 
the esse ad of the relation, would it not seem that by presence de 
Letter understands a new kind of esse ad? The extrinsicism of such a 
position is obvious. While it is true that he does not wholly omit the 
fundamental and real aspect of union, Fr. de Letter does, it seems to 
me, neglect it badly.® 

Towards a better understanding of the meaning of presence (and 
union), any theologian will profit from a careful study of the masterful 
article of F. de Lanversin.* The basic concept of presence, according 
to this author, is the following: for two beings to be really present to 
one another they must communicate something that is specific to 
themselves.’ Hence the carpenter is not really present to his hammer 
nor are two unconscious persons present to one another, for in neither 


‘Cf. de Letter, p. 37: “By presence of God in a creature we express the union of the 
creature with God, connoting also that God is personal. Our idea of presence, as a direct 
concept, expresses local vicinity or union in space.” Unless further explained, such a 
concept of presence would be closely allied to mere juxtaposition of the two persons 
said to be present to one another. 

5 Since the question of the “how” of the inhabitation is a metaphysico-theological 
problem, and since metaphysics deals largely with causes, it would seem preferable to 
concentrate on the cause or foundation of the relation rather than on the esse ad, the 
relation taken formally. Considered formally, a relation denotes no reality, puts nothing 
in either term, is wholly a centrifugal “being,” a pure respectus (cf. De pot., q. 7, a. 9, 
ad 7m). If, in considering this esse ad, one were to attempt an adequate precision from 
the inherent element, esse in, then one would be dealing with a pure esse imaginarium, 
for the relation has no reality apart from its foundation. Cf. the excellent article of Juan 
B. Many4, “Metafisica de la relaci6n ‘in divinis,’ ” Revista espafiola de teologia, V (1945), 
277 {., wherein the author writes: “‘E] esse ad, pues, si pudiese ser obtenido perfectamente 
aislado, no expresaria perfeccién alguna en ning&n sujeto, ni en su principio ni en su 
término, porque prescindirfa de todo sujeto, de todo principio y de todo término. En 
realidad seria un absurdo y, por tanto, la nada.” 

6 “Te concept de présence et quelquesunes de ses applications théologiques,” Recherches 
de science religieuse, XXIII (1933), 58-80. 

7 Cf. art. cit., p. 61: “C’est sans doute que, de fagon générale, on ne dira guére qu’un 
étre est présent, s’il ne communique quelque chose au moins de son étre spécifique.” 
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case is there an interchange of anything specifically human. True, the 
carpenter and his hammer, the first and second unconscious persons, 
may communicate heat and perhaps electric radiation, but such is 
hardly specific to human beings. On the other hand, when the carpen- 
ter meets a fellow workman or when the two unconscious persons 
recover from the anesthetic and begin to converse among themselves, 
they then become truly present to one another. Why? Because they 
now communicate to each other something that is specific and proper 
to human beings. 

If one applies the ideas of de Lanversin to God’s presence in the 
just soul, a supernatural presence implies that the Blessed Trinity 
communicates to the soul something that is specifically trinitarian. 
On the other hand, a mere natural presence of God in creatures, the 
presence of Deus unus, not Deus trinus, would mean that God gives 
to creatures a finite, created, analogous participation in the absolute 
perfections of God, such as being, goodness, beauty, intellection, and 
the like. With his usual clearness: St. Thomas thus characterizes the 
supernatural presence of God: “...ipsae personae divinae quadam 
sui sigillatione in animabus nostris relinquunt quaedam dona.”*® The 
conferring of created grace may be envisaged as the impressing upon 
the soul of the divine seal of the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 
Viewed this way, grace becomes, so to speak, the concave impression 
on the soul of the convex trinitarian seal.* As St. Thomas says, the 
just soul possesses God “per quemdam modum passionis.”!° We shall 
return later to this concept of grace as a miniature trinity in the soul. 


FR. DE LETTER’S CONCEPT OF RELATION 


Fr. de Letter maintains that between the just soul and the Blessed 
Trinity there are three relations, relations that are truly real and 
actually distinct one from another." These three relations are real 
because their foundation is real. However, the relations are multiple, 


8 In I Sent., d. 14, q. 2, a. 2, ad 2m. 

* The concept of the Holy Spirit as a seal (sphragis) impressed on the soul as on wax 
is a commonplace among the Greek Fathers; cf., e.g., Cyril of Alexandria, De sanctissima 
trinitate, dial. VII (PG, LXXV, 1090 A-B), and especially his Thesaurus, XXXIV (PG, 
LXXV, 610 D f.). 

10 In I Sent., d. 18, q. 1, a. 5, ad ultimum. 1 Cf. de Letter, p. 45 ff. 
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namely, three distinct relations, not because of their foundation (which 
is one) but because of the termini of the relations. ‘The distinction 
of these relations finds its reason and ground in God alone.” Again: 
“The real distinction of our special relations to each of the three 
divine Persons does not originate in any threefoldness in created 
grace, foundation of our supernatural union with God: it results from 
the real distinction of the divine Persons within one divine nature to 
which and to whom we are, through grace, immediately united.’ 

These citations make it abundantly clear that for Fr. de Letter a 
relation has unity or multiplicity, not from the oneness or multiple 
character of its foundation but solely from the termini of the relation. 
Is such doctrine metaphysically sound and in accord with the explicit 
and constant teaching of St. Thomas? Let Aquinas answer that 
question himself. 

First, in his Summa, in answering the question whether there is 
one filiation in Christ or two, St. Thomas teaches that the relation 
gets its unity or multiplicity, not from the termini of the relation but 
from the cause or subject of the relation.* How different this doctrine 
is from the statement of Fr. de Letter: “Because a relation is specified, 
or made what it specifically is, by what terminates it. If three distinct 
realities terminate a real relation, then this relation is of necessity 
threefold: it is three distinct relations.” 

According to Fr. de Letter, therefore, a child would have two dis- 
tinct relations to his parents, one to the father and another distinct 
relation to the mother. He would speak similarly of the multiple 
relations between the professor and his pupils or between a statue 
and many other statues of equal weight or of equal quantity. But 
St. Thomas says exactly the opposite. It is an axiom with Aquinas 

2 Tbid., p. 49; italics added. 18 Tbid., p. 48. 

4 Sum. theol., III, q. 35, a. 5 c: “Unitas enim relationis vel eius pluralitas mon attenditur 
secundum terminos, sed secundum causam, vel subiectum. Si enim secundum terminos 
attenderetur, oporteret quod quilibet homo in se duas filiationes haberet: unam qua 
refertur ad patrem, et aliam qua refertur ad matrem. Sed recte consideranti apparet, 
eadem relatione referri unumquemque ad suum patrem et matrem, propter unitatem 
causae. Eadem enim nativitate homo nascitur ex patre et matre, unde eadem relatione 
ad utrumque refertur. Et eadem ratio est de magistro qui docet multos discipulos eadem 


doctrina; et de domino qui gubernat diversos subiectos eadem potestate” (italics added). 
15 De Letter, p. 49, note 47. 
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that a relation is real, only if the foundation be real, and that a rela- 
tion is multiple, only if the foundation be multiple." 

In the Sentences we read that a thing has its unity or multiplicity 
from that which gives it its being. Therefore, it is according to that 
in which a relation has its foundation that one must judge and decide 
whether the relation is actually one relation or many relations.” In 
the same place St. Thomas teaches that, although the respectus of a 
relation be multiple according to the multiplicity of the termini, 
nevertheless it is not true that the relations are actually and really 
multiplied." 

In Quaestiones quodlibetales we find the same doctrine. A being gets 
its unity and existence from the same source. If there is but one 
foundation for a relation, then there is but one real relation, even 
though the respectus of the relation be multiple.’ Elsewhere in the 
same work St. Thomas holds that a boy is said to be the son of both 
mother and father by one filiation, although the respectus be multi- 
plied.” It seems superfluous to add that in Compendium theologiae 
St. Thomas repeats that, just as a relation depends on its cause for 
its actual existence, so it is also dependent upon its cause for its 
actually being one or multiple.' 


16The matter becomes apparent if one but consider the philosophical adage, ‘ad 
relationem non datur generatio”’; cf. In I Sent., d. 26, q. 1, a. 1c. 

1 In III Sent., d. 7, a. 5, resp.: “Et quia ex eo res habet unitatem et multitudinem 
ex quo habet esse; ideo secundum id in quo relatio fundatur, de ea judicandum est, utrum 
sit secundum rem una vel plures.” 

8 Ibid., ad 4m: “Unde quamvis ex terminis multiplicentur respectus relationis, non 
tamen oportet quod multiplicentur relationes secundum rem, sicut motus secundum rem 
multiplicantur ex diversitate terminorum.” 

 Quodl., I, q. 2, a. 2 c: “Sed relatio habet quod sit res naturae ex sua causa, per quam 
una res naturalem ordinem habet ad alteram; qui quidem ordo naturalis et realis est ipsis 
ipsa relatio. ... Ex eodem autem habet aliquid quod sit ens et quod sit unum; et ideo 
contingit quod est una relatio realis propter unitatem causae, sicut patet de aequalitate; 
propter unam enim quantitatem est in uno corpore una aequalitas tantum, quamvis sint 
respectus plures, secundum quos diversis corporibus dicitur esse aequale. Si autem se- 
cundum omnes illos respectus multiplicarentur realiter relationes in uno corpore, se- 
queretur quod in uno essent accidentia infinita vel indeterminata. Et similiter magister 
est una relatione magister omnium quos idem docet, quamvis sint multi respectus.” 
Need I say that this statement of St. Thomas is directly contrary to Fr. de Letter’s doc- 
trine on relation? 

% Tbid., q. 2, a. 3c. 

%t Comp. theol., cap. 212. This work is available in an excellent English translation by 
Cyril Vollert, S.J., Compendium of Theology, by Saint Thomas Aquinas (St. Louis: Herder, 
1947). 
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Fr. de Letter has this in common with P. Galtier, S.J.: neither of 
the two admits that there is any difference whatsoever in the mode 
of inhabitation of each divine Person. Galtier, on the one hand, con- 
cludes very logically that, since the created foundation for the in- 
dwelling is one sub omni respectu, the relation to the Trinity is one, 
single relation. Contrariwise Fr. de Letter insists on three distinct 
relations. But for St. Thomas three distinct and real relations with 
only one foundation is an impossibility. To understand, as far as 
one can, how Fr. de Letter arrives at what one must admit is an 
unusual conclusion, perhaps it will help to cite from G. Philips’ re- 
view of Galtier’s book, Le saint Esprit en nous d’aprés les Péres grecs.” 
P. Philips says: 

Il [Galtier] admet que chacune des trois personnes vient et habite en nous a 
sa maniére propre, l’une comme Pére, l’autre comme Fils, l’autre comme Esprit 
des deux (p. 244).... Mais la réalité qui fonde cette attribution serait toute 
dans les relations intratrinitaires des personnes elles-mémes et il n’en résulterait 
aucun “titre spécial” pour des attributions particuliéres. Autant dire que les rela- 
tions intratrinitaires ne transparaissent point du tout dans l’union de la grace, 
alors que les textes scripturaires et patristiques nous décrivent la vie divine des 
Ames comme une participation et une assimilation progressive 4 cette méme vie 
intratrinitaire. Ce ne seront pas la, pour les personnes divines, de pures relations 
avec le dehors (p. 245), puisque aussi bien la grace nous fait pénétrer réellement ad 
intra Dei. Voila précisément la différence entre l’ordre purement naturel et |’éléva- 
tion qui nous unit 4 Dieu tel qu’il est en lui-méme.* 


With Galtier, de Letter will allow that all the newness of the in- 
habitation must be found on the side of the human soul. Further, he 
will admit that each Person dwells in, and is united with, the soul 
as a distinct Person. Despite all this, the mode de référence (Galtier’s 
expression) is exactly the same in every respect for each divine Person. 
The only difference lies within the trinitarian relations themselves. 
I disagree with this position because, in my opinion, it does not allow 
for the indwelling of the Trinity as distinct Persons. 

It cannot, I believe, be too strongly urged that a// the newness of 
the inhabitation must be found in the creaturely element.“ The 


2 Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1946. 

*% “Te saint Esprit en nous,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, XXIV (1948), 
133-34. 

% Tt is precisely this created element in the inhabitation (and Incarnation) that must 
be explained. True, a deep mystery is involved, but we can acquire some knowledge even 
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reason is obvious. As St. Thomas clearly teaches, the difference in 
the manner of God’s being in the just soul cannot be founded in 
God, for He looks upon all things in the same way.”* The difference 
between the inhabitation of the Blessed Trinity and the natural 
presence of God in all creatures must be placed in the human soul, 
not in God. My contention is this: if the three divine Persons dwell 
within the soul as three distinct Persons, then there must be some- 
thing in the soul itself which justifies our saying that the Trinity 
qua tres inhabits the soul. That means some kind of threefoldness in 
the foundation of the union with, presence of, and relation to, the 
Trinity as such. 

As I see the matter, it is futile, wishful thinking and unmetaphysical 
imagining for a theologian to maintain that, since in God there are 
three really distinct relations by which the divine Persons are really 
three distinct Persons, therefore, in the grace state, the relation of 
the soul to God must be a threefold relation, for we can only be re- 
lated to God as He really is in Himself. On the contrary, all the reality 
and all the newness of this special presence and union and relation 
must be in the created element, sanctifying grace. For God looks upon 
all things in the same way and, if we have Him within us by a special 
presence, then it is because we are related to Him and possess Him 
in a special manner. The foundation of the relation and this passive 
possession of God by the soul—this passive presence, if you will—is 
what must be explained. And we cannot do that by appealing to the 
real distinction of the trinitarian relations. The distinction must be 
in the only thing that is new here, namely, the created foundation 
for the new relations. 

Allow me to quote somewhat at length from Fr. de Letter’s article; 
he is speaking of the “special role’’ of each divine Person. 


But the phrase “special role” can have another meaning. It may signify that 
each of the three Persons terminates the soul’s union with the divinity in His own 





of mysteries. The attitude of Fr. de Letter (p. 48, note 39) could, to my mind, lead to 
intellectual defeatism. 

25 In I Sent., d. 17, q. 1, a. 1, contra: “Constat quod Deus aliquo modo est in sanctis 
quo non est in creaturis. Sed ista diversitas non potest poni ex parte ipsius Dei, qui eodem 
modo se habet ad omnia. Ergo videtur quod sit ex parte creaturae, scilicet quod ipsa 
creatura habet aliquid quod alia non habent.” 
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manner, i.e., as He exists in the Trinity, in such wise that our relation to the 
Father is not the same as our relation to the Son or to the Holy Ghost, because the 
Father is really distinct from the Son and from the Holy Ghost. This function of 
terminating our union with them is only a relation and, as such, entails no produc- 
tion of esse absolutum. It is moreover, only a relation of mere reason in them. Yet 
our union with the Persons is real, because its foundation in us is real.?6 


Let us break up this statement into its component parts, for it is 
at the very heart of the author’s extrinsicism. There are the following 
contentions. (1) Each of the divine Persons terminates the soul’s 
union with the divinity in His own manner. (2) This results in our 
relation to each of the three divine Persons being completely and 
really distinct from the relation to any of the other two divine Per- 
sons. (3) This function of terminating our union with them is only 
a relation. (4) As such, it entails no production of esse absolutum. (5) 
It is, moreover, only a relation of mere reason in them. (6) Yet, our 
union with the Persons is real, because the foundation is real. 

It follows, from what I cannot but call a very strange statement, 
that the function of terminating, on the part of the divine Persons, 
our union with them is something of mere reason, having no reality 
in the objective order. We all agree on this. And, nevertheless, the 
real distinction between the three relations which result from this 
“something of mere reason,” is not at all something of mere reason, 
but truly a real and objective distinction. Therefore, summing up de 
Letter’s thought on this matter, the distinction between the relations 
is real because of “something of mere reason,” but the relations them- 
selves are real because of something that is assuredly not “something 
of mere reason,” namely, the very real foundation which is created 
grace. 

To repeat, Fr. de Letter surely does not speak of “union” in the 
abstract. He must have in mind a concrete union in the real and ob- 
jective order. Hence by “union” he must mean three unions; for by 
union he means relation, esse ad. These three unions, then, are real 
unions because of the foundation. However, they are not “three” 
because of the foundation, but solely because of the three divine 
Persons “terminating our union with them.” This “terminating our 


6 De Letter, p. 51. 
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union with them” is, on his own insistence, a relation of mere reason. 
I agree. 

He concludes: these three real relations get their threefold reality 
from a relation of mere reason and at the same time get their reality 
from the foundation, but mot as three realities. I hold that a relation 
of mere reason cannot account for a real distinction. (St. Thomas’ 
example of the Ethiopian is too familiar to me!) The created founda- 
tion does not give the distinction—as de Letter insists and freely 
admits. We have, therefore, a so-called real distinction hanging be- 
tween heaven and earth, with support from neither source. This I 
cannot accept. 


FR. DE LETTER’S MAIN OBJECTION 


Since he objects to my speaking of grace as a “sort of miniature 
trinity,”” Fr. de Letter will likely be surprised to hear that St. Thomas 
himself teaches that, in grace, “the proper relation of the divine 
Person Himself is represented in the soul through a likeness received 
by the soul. And this likeness is patterned after, and takes its origin 
from, the very property of the eternal relation.’”* Grace comes into 
being by the divine Persons impressing their likeness on the soul.” 

If it be objected that St. Thomas is speaking here merely of the 
gifts of wisdom and charity (sapientia, caritas), he himself assures us 
that what he says about these two gifts (dona) applies a fortiori to 
grace.*° There is no need in my delaying longer in defending the 


™ Had Fr. de Letter pointed out (as I believe he should have) just how I arrived at 
my conception of grace as “a sort of miniature trinity,” certain overtones in his article 
might have been avoided. 

% In I Sent., d. 15, q. 4, a. 1: “Sicut in exitu rerum a principio dicitur bonitas divina 
in creaturas procedere, inquantum repraesentatur in creatura per similitudinem bonitas 
divina in ipsa recepta: ita in reductione rationalis creaturae in Deum intelligitur pro- 
cessio divinae personae, quae et missio dicitur, in quantum propria relatio ipsius personae 
divinae repraesentatur in anima per similitudinem aliquam receptam, quae est exemplata, 
et originata ab ipsa proprietate relationis aeternae. .. .”’ Surely this is bold language. Again, 
St. Thomas uses expressions that justify speaking of grace as “a sort of miniature trinity”: 
“Et quia secundum receptionem horum duorum efficitur in nobis similitudo ad propria 
personarum; ideo secundum novum modum essendi, prout res est in sua similitudine, 
dicuntur personae divinae in nobis esse, secundum quod novo modo eis assimilamur et 
secundum hoc utraque processio dicitur missio” (ibid., d. 14, q. 4, a. 1c). 

* Cf. note 8 above. 

9 Cf. In I Sent., d. 14, q. 4, a. 1, ad 3m: “Hoc autem non potest esse sine gratia gratum 
faciente. .. .” 
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expression “some sort of miniature trinity,” as applied to grace. 
Such a description of grace is a commonplace with the Greek Fathers 
and the great theologians.*! 

Furthermore, I contend that the very language of Fr. de Letter 
will justify such a description of created grace. Let me explain. In 
showing how P. de la Taille complements the various deficient theories, 
de Letter says: “For God, the Uncreated Act, to be present in the 
just soul by way of grace is identically the same as to actuate the 
soul by Himself. Actuation necessarily means presence of the Act 
that actuates.’’® 

I shall now substitute certain words for expressions in de Letter’s 
original statement and we read: “For (the Trinity, qua tres), the 
Uncreated (trinitarian) Act, to be present in the just soul is identically 
the same as to actuate the soul by (themselves qua tres).”” This substi- 
tution I justify for the following reasons. (1) Fr. de Letter insists 
that the Blessed Trinity qua tres, not simply qui tres, is present in 
the soul. (2) As far as the newness of the presence of God in the soul 
is concerned, this newness of presence lies in the created actuation 
by which we are referred to, and united with, God in a new way. (3) 
If being present in the soul and actuating the soul are identically the 
same, and, again, if the Blessed Trinity qua tres is present in the soul 
qua tres, then they must actuate the soul qua tres. (4) Finally, since 
Act and actuation are correlative terms, granted that the Act is 
threefold, then the actuation coming from this threefold Act must 
have a threefold character. In other words, it may be described as a 
“sort of miniature trinity” within the soul. 

This seems to follow necessarily from de Letter’s own words. He 
holds that “to be present” and “to actuate” are identical. But the 
presence is threefold. Therefore, the actuation is also threefold, repre- 
senting the Trinity qua tres. 

The actuation, in my theory, is the communication, received into 
the soul, of divine life as proper to the trinitarian Act that actuates 
but does not inform. The actuation, viewed in this light, is not an 


31M. J. Scheeben, the great dogmatic theologian of the last century, made use of the 
best in patristic and Scholastic writings; for his doctrine cf. my article mentioned in note 
1 above. 
® De Letter, p. 42. 
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effect of efficient causality. It is a union with the three, distinct, 
divine Persons. This is union and presence, considered passively in 
the created foundation. It is also the passive possession of the divine 
trinitarian Act. At all costs this must be made clear. If, as de Letter 
admits, the actuation is the presence (taken passively and funda- 
mentally) and the presence is a strictly trinitarian presence, then 
there must be something of the trinitarian in the actuation itself. 
And this is precisely what I hold. The actuation, which is the pas- 
sive presence of the Trinity qua tres, flows from the Trinity actuating 
qua tres. Each divine Person communicates by actuation the same 
one reality, but in a manner that is relatively different, as deter- 
mined by the proper hypostatic character of each divine Person. The 
divine life, so to speak, flows through a trinitarian channel into the 
soul. Through this flow of divine life the three divine Persons are 
present to, united with, the soul in a new manner. All the newness 
and the reality of this new presence and union are to be founded on 
and in the human element. The divine Persons do not engage in any 
type of separate efficient causality. We are concerned here with a 
union, and efficient causality does not enter into a union, considered 
formally as such. The Persons here are considered as they exist in 
actuality, specificative sumptae, non reduplicative sumptae.* 

From its threefold (not absolute, but relative) character, created 
grace gives rise to three distinct relations, one to each divine Person, 
who ad modum passionis* communicates trinitarian life to, and im- 
presses His own likeness upon, the soul. By such communication of 
divine life we are made sharers in the divine nature precisely as 
possessed by each divine Person. There are three real, distinct rela- 
tions, not because of the termini of the relations but rather because 
of the threefold passio, coming from the Blessed Trinity and giving 
a real foundation to each distinct relation. By this impression of the 
Blessed Trinity on our souls we have within the essence of the soul 


33 As Scheeben insisted in his famous controversy with Granderath: “Alsdann aber 
kann und muss das mit uns vereinigte géttliche ‘Wesen’ Natur und Person in sich be- 
greifen, so dass die Natur eben als in der Person subsistierend, die Person aber als die 
Natur in sich einschliessend—und mithin als Person nicht reduplicative sondern bioss 
specificative—aufgefasst wird” (“Die Controverse iiber die Formalursache der Kindschaft 
Gottes,”’ Katholik, LXTV [1884], 38). 

% In I Sent., d. 18, q. 1, a. 5, ad ultimum. 
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a created, finite, analogous replica of the Trinity. In short, there is 
in the essence of the soul a “sort of miniature trinity,” a reality which 
we call sanctifying grace. 

There is no violation here of the axiom, “omnia opera ad extra 
sunt communia toti trinitati,’ for this communication does not, in 
itself, involve efficient causality. It is a union; and a union, considered 
fundamentally, is the communication of form to matter, of act to 
potency. Efficient causality, surely, is required and presupposed; but, 
as already mentioned, the efficient cause does not enter formally into 
the union as such, any more than the preambles of faith, the motives 
of credibility, and the motives of credentity enter into the act of faith 
considered formally as such. 

I have pointed out how union with the three divine Persons is im- 
possible if one holds Fr. de Letter’s metaphysic of relation. There is 
an additional reason which, I believe, renders his position untenable. 
He maintains that, because of the immediacy of the union, created 
grace can unite the soul to God only as He exists in Himself, one 
nature and three Persons.** This is looking upon the union in facto 
esse. Now it is a maxim in metaphysics that “fieri est via ad factum 
esse.”” My contention is that, if the union im facto esse terminates at 
the divine Persons qua tres, then the fieri of the union must come from 
the divine Persons, also under the aspect of qua tres. 

How does the created foundation of the union arise? Whence its 
origin? That is a question of paramount moment. Under the aspect 
of an absolute, accidental modification of the essence of the soul, 
created grace is produced by divine efficiency on the part of Deus 
unus, the indistinctum principium creationis. But, under the aspect 
of an actuation of the essence of the soul by the Uncreated Act and 
viewed as an accidens essentialiter relativum et unitivum, whence does 
it come? From the divine essence communicating itself? Hardly; for 
the coming of grace into the soul is intimately connected with, and 
arises from, the temporal processions or missions—and the divine 
essence does not proceed, either eternally or temporally.** The mode 


% Cf. de Letter, p. 51. 

6 In I Sent., d. 18, q. 1, a. 4, ad 2m: “...essentia non accipit novum esse in Spiritu 
Sancto per processionem, cum unum et idem sit esse trium personarum; et ideo non 
procedit neque per se, neque per accidens, neque etiam processionem consequitur. . . .” 
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of the temporal procession is the same as the mode of the eternal 
procession, with this difference that, in the temporal procession, there 
is connoted a created effect in virtue of which the divine Person is 
said to proceed or be sent temporally. 

If the temporal effect has as its end to unite us with God as three 
distinct Persons (im facto esse), because God can unite the soul im- 
mediately with Himself only as He exists (de Letter’s contention), 
then I hold that God can communicate His own life and nature (in a 
finite, created, and analogous manner) only as it exists in Himself. 
It exists there as one nature in three Persons. This communication 
should show forth its proper trinitarian origin, should be, so to speak, 
a “sort of miniature trinity”’ within the soul. And there I stand. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMENTS 


Certain infelicitous statements of Fr. de Letter could, in conversa- 
tion, be excused as Japsus linguae. In serious, reflective writing the 
case is otherwise. For example, he says: “This quasi-information of 
the Pure Act is not information, because Uncreated Act can in no 
way derive any perfection from actuating the creature (as a form does 
when informing its matter).’’** With regard to the phrase I have under- 
scored, is it true that a form does receive perfection when actuating 
or informing its matter? Rather, does it not simply receive limita- 
tion? The act can depend upon the potency either for its existence 
(in the case of the non-subsistent form) or as upon a subject neces- 
sary for the completion, i.e., exercise, of its fundamental powers 
(ses énergies radicales), as in the case of the human soul’s dependence 
upon the body as upon a subject in which alone the soul can exercise 
its powers of vegetation and sensation.** “The actuation is therefore 
the communication of the act to the potency, or correspondingly the 
reception of the act into the potency: it is the perfecting of the potency 
by the act: a perfecting, a changing, not of the act, but of the potency.” 
Clearly, for a form to receive perfection in informing its matter, it 
would have to have a subjective potency within itself, and that is 
a contradiction in terms, at least in Thomistic metaphysics. 

In his eagerness to show that more than mere efficient causality is 

7 De Letter, p. 35; italics added. 

% Cf. de la Taille, ‘Actuation créée par Acte incréé,” Recherches de science religieuse, 


XVIII (1928), 253. 
® De la Taille, loc. cit. 
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involved in actuation, Fr. de Letter falls again into untenable meta- 
physics. I quote: “And because actuation here is prior to efficiency— 
the latter being necessary only insofar as the ‘passion’ in the creature 
is a ‘created’ reality—this foundation of our relation to God is in a 
way consequent on, rather than antecedent to, the relation.’’*° But 
de la Taille holds the opposite concerning the priority of efficient 
causality in reference to the union: “Et cette puissance naturelle est 
toujours quant a4 soi une oeuvre du Créateur: de telle sorte que (de 
ce second chef) la présence de Dieu par opération [presence by ef- 
ficient causality] est essentiellement présupposée A la présence de Dieu 
par communication.”*! Let the reader judge whether or not Fr. de 
Letter is following de la Taille in this rather important matter. 


CONCLUSION 


In this critique I have tried to be wholly objective. But the de- 
ficiencies in Fr. de Letter’s endeavor “to repeat and complete [my] 
attempt” had to be shown. I mean his extrinsicism, resulting from a 
false metaphysic of relation, especially the isolation of the esse ad, 
or respectus, from the foundation of the relation. He clearly shows 
an incorrect understanding of the cause of unity or multiplicity in 
relations. And one could hardly pass over Fr. de Letter’s incomplete 
treatment of union and presence, and (in my opinion) unwarranted 
emphasis on the formal aspect of union. 

Furthermore I believe that there is an overindulgence in the use 
of the imagination in metaphysics, a fault against which Boethius 
warned us long ago.*® This is seen in Fr. de Letter’s strange oscilla- 
tion from the esse absolutum in God to the esse absolutum in created 
grace.* There is imagining involved also in maintaining that, since 
there are three really distinct relations and Persons in God, our rela- 
tion to them must be three really distinct relations, even though the 
foundation of our relation be one and only one foundation. With 
regard to the tendency towards separating the esse ad in relation 
from the esse in, Billot’s admonition should be remembered.“ 


De Letter, p. 36; italics added. 4t De la Taille, art. cit., p. 264. 

® De trinitate, II: “... in divinis intellectualiter versari oportet neque deduci ad 
imaginationes.”” Cf. St. Thomas, De pot., q. 3, a. 19. 

* Cf. de Letter, p. 52. 

“ De Deo uno et trino (7th ed.; Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1926), p. 409: “‘Sed cave ne 
concipias haec duo tamquam se habentia ad invicem eo modo quo potentia se habet ad 
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It is to be hoped that, from serious discussion of this subject, we 
may all acquire greater understanding of the Uncreated Grace, the 
loving Guest of every just soul. 





actum, puta essentia ad esse, non secus ac si esse ad significaret essentiam relationis realis, 
et esse in eius existentiam. Hoc enim verum non est, quia esse aliquid cui competit existere 
in subiecto, profecto ingreditur essentiam relationis realis in quantum realis est. Neque 
etiam, generatim loquendo, concipi debet esse ad et esse in per modum duorum compo- 
nentium, quia nec est ibi compositio physica, puta materiae et formae, nec compositio 
metaphysica, puta generis et differentiae. Si enim de compositione ageretur, sive realis 
illa esset sive rationis tantum, haberemus unionem partium vel quasi partium, quarum 
singulae ex sibi propriis afferrent realitatem, sicut videre est in omnibus compositionum 
modis. Unde consulto dixi distinguendas esse duas notas, id est duos inadaequatos aspectus 
unius simplicis atque incompositae essentiae realis, quae tota est ad et tota im, tametsi 
conceptus ad, ex hoc quod dicit ad, non involvat conceptum in qui solus est ratio realitatis 
in iis quae dicuntur ad alterum. Quippe esse ad non implicat rationem entis realis, nisi 
quia et in quantum est in substantia vel per inhaerentiam vel per identitatem. .. .” 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
BULLETIN OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
I 
SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Someone has said that the day of the large scientific commentary is 
over and gone, and the reason is offered that present prices of publication 
make the old-style studies economically impossible. Whether or not the 
statement is true, there has been a heartening appearance of moderate- 
sized commentaries, either published for the first time or appearing in new 
editions. Items from five such commentaries are here briefly mentioned. 

The first is the so-called Bible of Jerusalem. Under the direction of the 
famous Ecole biblique of Jerusalem, made illustrious by Pére Lagrange and 
his pupils and successors, the entire Bible is being translated into French 
(La sainte Bible), and the several parts are being published separately. A 
commentary in the form of brief footnotes accompanies the text. It is ex- 
pected that the entire work will be completed this year and published in one 
volume. 

Those acquainted with the scholarly work of C. Spicq, O.P., will welcome 
his treatment of the Epistle to the Hebrews.' From the introduction we 
may gather the following items of interest. The distinctive character of 
Hebrews, which makes it so different from other Pauline epistles, may be 
due to a redactor identified with probability as Apollos. What is known 
about him agrees well with certain distinctive traits of the letter. He was 
“a native of Alexandria,” ‘‘an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures,” 
who ‘“‘vigorously refuted the Jews in public and showed from the Scriptures 
that Jesus is the Christ” (Acts 18:24, 28). Moreover his authority was so 
great that at Corinth a faction formed in his name could rival those of 
Paul and Cephas (I Cor. 1:12). The Alexandrian background of Apollos 
could explain the familiarity with Philo’s writings manifested in the epistle. 

The recipients of the letter would be converted Jewish priests who had 
fled from Jerusalem and were probably living in Caesarea or Antioch. The 
place of composition would be Italy, and the time about 67 A.D., with the 
imminence of the fall of Jerusalem explaining the urgent warnings of im- 
pending calamity. In this connection the writer suggests a parallelism with 
the eschatological discourse, which he thinks deals not with the end of the 
world but only with the destruction of Jerusalem. Thus he adopts a position 
presented by A. Feuillet, ““Le discours de Jésus sur la ruine du temple d’aprés 


1 L’Epttre aux Hébreux. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1950. Pp. 77. 160 fr. 
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Marc 13 et Luc 21, 5-36,” Revue biblique, LV (1948), 481-502; LVI (1949), 
61-92. 

In the same series Pierre Dornier, P.S.S., Professor of Sacred Scripture at 
the Grand Séminaire of Lyons, translates and comments on the Pastorals? 
The following selections may indicate his attitude. Discussing the question 
of authenticity, he considers three of the ordinary objections against Pauline 
authorship: the adversaries, the mention of bishops, and the distinctive 
vocabulary. Concerning the adversaries he maintains that these are not 
representative of the Gnosticism of the second century but rather resemble 
the Jewish syncretism of the first century which has some kinship with the 
so-called Colossian “‘heresy.’’ The objection taken from the mention of 
bishops is not valid, he holds. A distinction between bishops and priests is 
not supposed in the Pastorals, which therefore correspond to a stage of 
ecclesiastical development earlier than that of the letters of St. Ignatius. 
The latter indicate the existence of a monarchical episcopate at the end of 
the first century. The vocabulary of the Pastorals does not differ so much 
from other Pauline letters as is sometimes asserted. Nevertheless the 
difference suffices to show that the letters to Timothy and Titus could have 
been redacted by a secretary who was allowed great freedom in their com- 
position. Naturally the name of St. Luke suggests itself (cf. If Tim. 4:11). 
A good exposé of the theology of the Pastorals shows that the thought is 
not essentially different from that of the other letters. All teachers of re- 
ligion will be grateful for the Bible of Jerusalem, and we may hope that it 
will soon be translated into English. 

Germany, always noted for its research scholars and for its love of the 
Bible, has not been remiss in producing recent commentaries on Sacred 
Scripture. One of these is the Regensburg New Testament whose volumes 
appear with commendable regularity, and the entire series will number ten 
books. After an accurate translation there follows a running commentary 
with occasional excursuses on more important or controverted points. 

Alfred Wikenhauser’s Acts of the A postles is distinguished for its clear and 
scholarly presentation.? The defense of the authenticity and historicity of 
the Acts is well done, particularly when treating the speeches recorded in 
the book. In them Wikenhauser distinguishes three types corresponding to 
the different interests of the author. Furthermore he insists that St. Luke 
does not intend to give verbally accurate reproductions of what was spoken 


2 Les éptires de saint Paul a Timothée et Tite. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1951. Pp. 63. 
195 fr. 

3 Die A postelgeschichte. 2nd enlarged edition; Regensburg: Pustet, 1951. Pp. 237. DM 
7.80 and 9.80. 
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on each occasion. Moreover much of the style is that of Luke. As regards the 
time of the composition of Acts, the author holds that it was probably after 
the death of St. Paul which occurred in 67. 

Twenty-three excursuses take up special topics. Among these may be 
mentioned his treatment of “speaking in tongues.” This would not be the 
use of any known language but a speaking ecstatically under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. As such, there would be two miracles, one in the speaker 
and another in the hearer who would be able to interpret what was said. 
Thus the tongues of Pentecost would be essentially those mentioned in I 
Cor. 12-14, but the interpreter in the first case would be not a man but the 
Holy Spirit Himself. 

With the exception of Hebrews the minor epistles of Paul are found in 
Volume VII of the series.* Josef Freundorfer comments on the Pastorals, 
Karl Staab on the remaining letters. For scholars the excursuses and crucial 
texts probably have the most interest. Regarding the famous phrase, “‘nos 
qui vivimus, qui residui sumus in adventum Domini” (I Thess. 4:15), 
Staab gives the usual interpretation of Chrysostom that Paul identifies 
himself with those who will be living on the last day. Then he adds that 
an interpretation proposed by the Italian exegete Romeo would remove all 
the difficulty. ‘In adventum Domini” would be joined with “‘praeveniemus.” 
Paul would then be distinguishing those already dead from those now 
living, and saying that those now living will have no advantage on the day 
of the Coming of the Lord. 

In II Thessalonians Staab gives up hope of identifying the obstacle and 
the one hindering the appearance of the Antichrist. He believes that the 
Antichrist is not a series of men but one single person according to the 
obvious sense of the words of the apostle and the contrast with the one 
person Christ. 

In regard to Ephesians he thinks that the letter was not written to Ephesus 
but is the letter to the Laodiceans mentioned at the end of Colossians. One 
argument advanced is that a letter so mentioned in Scripture could hardly 
be lost. The letter to Philemon would have achieved its purpose of effecting 
the freedom of Onesimus. Otherwise the writing would not have been made 
part of the Church’s treasure. Philippians 2:5-11 need not be considered 
part of an early Christian hymn taken over by Paul, because all the essen- 
tial ideas are found in other epistles. The beatitude of the departed soul 
before the time of the resurrection is clearly brought out in Phil. 1:23. One 
may therefore be surprised that Paul did not suggest this motive of con- 


* Die Thessalonicherbriefe, die Gefangenschaftsbriefe, und die Pastoralbriefe. Regensburg: 
Pustet, 1950. Pp. 264. DM 7.80 and 9.80. 
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solation when speaking to the Thessalonians grieving for their dear departed. 
It is suggested that possibly in the time between Thessalonians and Philip- 
pians Paul had received further revelation (p. 143). Both teachers and 
pupils will find these commentaries invaluable for their work and study. 

Of non-Catholic commentaries written in German two new editions de- 
serve special mention. The series begun under the editorship of the late 
Hans Lietzmann and now continued under that of Giinther Bornkamm is 
well known to all scholars. It is a pleasure to call attention to a new edition 
of the Catholic Epistles.* As in the case of other numbers in this series the 
work is characterized by its philological riches and many excellent parallels 
from Christian and pagan literature. Previously less attention was devoted to 
the theological content, a defect which has been in great measure corrected 
by the contributions of Prof. Preisker. In the body of the book Windisch’s 
second edition of 1930 has been printed unchanged, but asterisks at various 
places in the margin indicate the corrections and supplementary data 
which are printed in an appendix. The arrangement shows clearly that 
Preisker’s claim of having made a thorough revision is justified, the appen- 
dix consisting of twenty-seven pages. The bibliography is selective and up 
to date, including the relevant Catholic books. The volume is indispensable 
for New Testament scholars. 

More popular in its presentation is another German-language series pro- 
duced under the editorship of Paul Althaus and Johannes Behm. The former 
has brought out a sixth revised edition of his translation and commentary 
on Romans.* The treatment is succinct and scholarly. Besides the exegesis 
of the individual verses, there are twenty-one more detailed expositions on 
certain points which make this a valuable reference book for those who 
wish to be informed about critical Protestant Scripture studies in Ger- 
many. 

The origin of the church at Rome, according to the author, was not due 
to any apostle or missioner but rather a spontaneous gathering together of 
Christians who had been converted elsewhere and happened to move to 
Rome. The Epistles and Acts show us how frequently the early Christians 
moved from one place to another. The entire Epistle to the Romans is 
written by St. Paul, including the sixteenth chapter, and that section is in 
its original place and was not, as some hold, a distinct letter written to 
another church, e.g., Ephesus. 


5 Hans Windisch and Herbert Preisker, Die katholische Briefe. Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, XV. 3rd ed.; Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1951. Pp. vi + 172. DM 9 and 10.80. 

6 Der Brief an die Rimer. Das Neue Testament deutsch, VI. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1949. Pp. 132. DM 4.40. 
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In regard to Rom. 9:5 Althaus holds that the word “God” refers not to 
the Father but to Christ. He thus agrees with Catholic scholars. The treat- 
ment of justification will be of value for theologians who wish to understand 
modern Protestant attitudes. In chapter 7 the “I” of whom Paul speaks is 
a Jew under the Law, and not (as Luther and Augustine held) a Christian. 
The tone of the work throughout shows a marked reverence for Luther and 
Calvin, but the author does not fear to depart from their interpretations. 

A new commentary in fifteen volumes (Commentaire du Nouveau Testa- 
ment) is being published by distinguished scholars in French-speaking lands. 
Volume X is the work of two of the general editors, Pierre Bonnard and 
Charles Masson.’ The list of collaborators, among whom we find Oscar 
Cullmann, gives a guarantee of sound scholarship and indicates that the 
prevailing tone will be that of a critical but not extreme approach. One is 
impressed by the detailed knowledge and care with which Catholic positions 
are discussed. The history of exegesis and survey of modern opinions are 
extensive and thorough. For the Catholic theologian who wishes to keep 
abreast of recent non-Catholic thought on these epistles the present volume 
will be extremely valuable. 

In recent years Sweden has by its biblical studies attracted much atten- 
tion and renown. Among the publications of special value are those of the 
series Symbolae biblicae Upsalienses, of which thirteen numbers have 
appeared. Three of the recent ones may be mentioned here. Number 11 is a 
review of works on the New Testament published at Upsala and Lund from 
1945 to 1948.8 It is rather unusual for a person or group to publish a thesis 
and then the reviews about it. Through lack of space let it here suffice to 
list the topics and the reviewers, the latter being put in parentheses: Harald 
Sahlin, “Der Messias und das Gottesvolk” (W. Michaelis); Bo Reicke, 
“The Disobedient Spirits and Christian Baptism” (M. Goguel): the article 
is concerned with 1 Pet. 3:19 which Bellarmine said has always been con- 
sidered one of the most obscure texts; Stig Hanson, “The Unity of the 
Church in the New Testament” (E. Schweizer); Helge Almquist, ‘‘Plutarch 
und das Neue Testament” (W. Bauer): the author is praised for his work 
which demands much labor and produces modest results; H. Riesenfeld, 
“Jésus transfiguré” (W. G. Kiimmel); J. G. H. Hoffmann, “Les vies de 
Jésus et le Jésus de histoire’ (L. M. Dewailly): the author treats non- 
Catholic lives written in French from Renan to Guignebert, while the re- 


7 Pierre Bonnard, L’Eptire de saint Paul aux Philippiens; Charles Masson, L’Eptire de 
saint Paul aux Colossiens. Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1950. Pp. 159. 9.50 and 12.50 fr. 

8 Revue de travaux sur le Nouveau Testament publiés d Uppsala et d Lund 1945-1948, 
Lund: Gleerup, 1948. Pp. 98. 5 kronor. 
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viewer, a Dominican priest, corrects in passing a false interpretation of some 
words written by Lagrange; Ernst Percy, “Die Probleme der Kolosser- und 
Epheserbriefe” (W. Michaelis) ; Erik Sjéberg, ‘Der Menschensohn im athio- 
pischen Henochbuch” (W. G. Kiimmel). Finally Canon Cerfaux reviews 
the Coniectanea neotestamentica, I-X, a series appearing under the editor. 
ship of Prof. Fridrichsen, while Volume XI is reviewed by F. M. Braun, 
O.P. The scholarship both of authors and of reviewers is excellent, and the 
cordiality manifested to Catholic work is shown by the appearance of three 
priests among the reviewers. 

Number 12 of Symbolae biblicae Upsalienses has two articles: Harald 
Sahlin, “Die Beschneidung Christi,’ and Poul Nepper-Christensen, “Wer 
hat die Kirche gestiftet?” (1950; pp. 53; 5 kronor). In the first, which 
treats the interpretation of Eph. 2:11-22, the key is found in baptism asa 
Christian circumcision which stands in parallelism to Jewish circumcision. 
The second article is a detailed criticism of the thesis proposed by W. 
Kiimmel, Kirchenbegriff und Geschichtsbewusstsein in der Urgemeinde und 
bei Jesus (Symbolae biblicae Upsalienses, I). On many points the reviewer 
disagrees with Kiimmel and approaches positions that have been tradi- 
tionally Catholic. He finds fault with Kiimmel’s method of argumentation. 
Too much reliance is placed upon literary criticism by which a purified 
text is restored which never existed. On the other hand, the tradition con- 
tained in the Gospels is neglected. Concluding the number are two reviews: 
E. Dhorme discusses Samuel Nystrom’s Beduinentum und Jahwismus (1945); 
and G. A. Danell, Studies in the Name Israel in the Old Testament (1946), is 
treated at length by H. H. Rowley. 

In number 13 of the Symbolae Prof. Paul S. Minear, of Andover Newton 
Theological School, Mass., discusses the problem facing the exegete who 
wishes to expound the stories of the birth of Our Lord found in Matthew and 
Luke.® There is a consideration of the Sitz im Leben and the Sitz im Glauben. 
Next he presents the analysis of the historian and shows how that needs to 
be supplemented. “Only when the stories are the medium for a new encoun- 
ter between God and man, for a new recognition of God’s descent into the 
form of our existence, only then will they be rightly interpreted.”!° No 
doubt the agreement with the interpretation will depend on whether the 
interpreter and his audience share the same assumptions. 

The question of the meaning of baptism for the dead mentioned by 
St. Paul has always puzzled exegetes. Fr. Bernard M. Foschini, O.F.M., 


9 The Interpreter and the Birth Narratives. Uppsala: Wretmans, 1950. Pp. 22. 1.50 
kronor. 
10 Op. cit., p. 22. 
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S.T.D., has given a thorough and up-to-date treatment of the problem." 
The author observes that the verse has special interest today because the 
Mormons still practice a vicarious baptism for the dead. A very thorough 
and detailed study of all the relevant literature with detailed criticism of 
each opinion precedes the positive part. Finally, by means of a change of 
punctuation, Fr. Foschini obtains the interpretation that baptism is not 
“for the dead” but “unto life.” St. Paul is arguing that the belief in the 
resurrection is the basis for our enduring sufferings, etc. ““The sense, there- 
fore, would be: ‘Otherwise what shall they do who are baptized? For the 
dead (that is, are they baptized to belong to, to be numbered among, the 
dead, who are never to rise again)? Indeed, if the dead donot rise again at all, 
why are people baptized? For them? That is, are they baptized to be num- 
bered among the dead who are never to rise again?’ ” (p. 93). The dissertation 
first appeared as a series of articles in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly. Priests 
and teachers of Scripture and theology will welcome this addition to their 
library. 

In a somewhat similar manner another celebrated text has been treated 
anew. Fr. Bernard Schneider, O.F.M., S.S.Lic., has written on ‘Dominus 
autem spiritus est.’’* He explains the experience by which he came to his 
thesis. At first he intended to examine the basis of the common opinion 
today, namely, that Christ is the vivifying spirit of Scripture. There was one 
difficulty against that interpretation, the lack of support among the Fathers. 
Further investigation convinced the author that St. Paul was not speaking 
there of Christ, nor of Christ and the Holy Spirit, but exclusively of the Holy 
Spirit. The author seems to have read almost everything on the subject 
and to have consulted countless professors. The detailed presentation does 
not make easy reading but two indices facilitate references, and the appen- 
dix of patristic quotations will be very valuable. We may hope for many 
more learned works from the pen of this American priest. 

Two prayers are distinctive of two great religions. What the Our Father 
is for the Christian faith, the Shemoneh Esreh is for Judaism. Prof. Kar] 
Georg Kuhn has compared them in content and external form, particularly 
under the aspect of rhyme.” The present study represents the fruit of 
many years of labor. In 1930, when conducting a seminar in ancient Jewish 


“Those Who Are Baptized for the Dead”; I Cor. 15:29: An Exegetical Historical Disser- 
tation. Worcester, Mass.: Heffernan, 1951. Pp. viii + 101. 

2 “Dominus autem Spiritus est’ (2 Cor. 3, 17a): Studium exegelicum. Rome: Catholic 
Book Agency, 1951. Pp. viii + 216. 

18 Achtzehngebet und Vaterunser und der Reim. Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum 
Neuen Testament, I. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1950. Pp. 51. 
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liturgical prayers, Kuhn observed in them the frequent occurrence of rhyme. 
One great obstacle to accepting rhyme as an original part of these early 
prayers was the thesis of Elbogen. He claimed that the deliberate use of 
rhyme in Hebrew cannot be proved earlier than the sixth century A.D., and 
this thesis was generally accepted. However Prof. Kuhn shows instances of 
rhyme in second-century prayers and even in the Jewish prayer par excel- 
lence, Shemoneh Esreh. The latter existed in the middle of the first century 
of the Christian era and may possibly be earlier. By a thorough study the 
author seeks to prove against his adversaries that the earliest form of these 
prayers contained rhyme and that this element is not due to post-Talmudic 
interpolations. 

Aided by the reconstructions of Torrey and Burney, the author restores 
the Aramaic of both St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s form of the Our Father 
and he indicates the rhyme in the prayer. Previously some claimed that for 
the Western world the history of rhyme began in the third- and fourth- 
century Christian liturgy. But the author holds that the beginning was in 
the prayers of the first-century Jewish synagogue and in the prayer of Our 
Lord, the Our Father. Each petition of both prayers is carefully studied 
for its content, and the author concludes that, while the Pater and Shemoneh 
Esreh are similar in outward form, they differ greatly in content and belief. 
For instance, the Christian petition, ‘Forgive as we forgive,” has no Jewish 
parallel. In interpreting the Our Father the author tends to see in it an 
eschatological attitude. An excursus shows that the rhyme found in the early 
Christian liturgy was dependent on the ancient Jewish prayers. 

Two commentaries which do not form part of a regular series remain to 
be mentioned. The first, on the Apocalypse, is by Eduardo Iglesias, S.J." 
The author, who has distinguished himself in the field of theology, sociology, 
and Scripture, has written popular books on St. Luke, St. John, Romans, 
and Ephesians. In the present volume he presents to Spanish readers an 
explanation of St. John’s much-misunderstood writing and points out its 
practical values for the present day. The fact that the second edition has 
now appeared is a guarantee of the value and popularity of the work. 

The second commentary, on Luke, is from an American Protestant scholar, 
N. B. Stonehouse, Th.D., Professor of New Testament in Westminster 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia.!* The volume arose out of a series of 
lectures delivered under the auspices of the Free Church College in Edin- 
burgh in April, 1949. Lamenting the fact that conservatives have some- 
times shown a lack of exegetical fidelity he himself is basically concerned 


14 Fl A pocalipsis. 2nd ed.; Mexico, D. F.: Buena Prensa, 1951. Pp. viii + 495. 
18 The Witness of Luke to Christ. London: Tyndale, 1951. Pp. 184. 7s 6d. 
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with the exegesis of the Third Gospel, without however excluding a sub- 
ordinate apologetic interest. Accordingly the names of all the great scholarly 
treatments of the Gospel recur frequently, especially those of Creed and 
Cadbury. 

Some of the author’s positions may be indicated. He believes that St. 
Luke is the author of the Gospel. The argument concerning the medical 
language is briefly treated and the final conclusion is drawn that, while the 
data does not prove that Luke was a physician, it does corroborate the 
tradition to that effect. The order which St. Luke mentions in his prologue 
was not strictly chronological; rather a connected orderly narrative was 
intended. Stonehouse seems to lean to the belief that the evangelist was 
conscious of his inspiration. The “confidence with which Luke assures his 
readers of the truth of his record is profoundly congruous, to say the least, 
with the fact of divine inspiration” (p. 45). St. Luke’s historical accuracy 
is stressed. ‘“Though he does not write as a secular historian, Luke gives 
evidence at every point of being concerned with historical fact and takes 
great pains to assure his readers that he is qualified to provide them with 
reliable information concerning what had taken place” (p. 67). 

Of special interest for Catholics will be his treatment of the Eucharist 
text in St. Luke. While perhaps the majority of modern authors favor a 
shorter text, Prof. Stonehouse agrees with Catholic scholars that the longer 
text is the original. 


My conclusion, therefore, is that a compelling case for the omission of Lk. xxii. 
19b, 20 has not been made. And the difficulties attached to the interpolation hy- 
pothesis are so considerable that the rejection of the witness of the type of text 
usually regarded as superior appears to be quite unjustified. On this view, then, 
Luke, in common with the other New Testament records which report the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, reports the teaching of Jesus that through the sacrifice 
of His body and the shedding of His blood there would be inaugurated a divine 
covenant transcending the covenant of Sinai, which was also ratified by a sacrifice 
in which blood was shed."® 


These instances are sufficient to show the conservative tendency of the 
author. His clear and scholarly presentation is most welcome. Perhaps in 
our concern with the more extreme critics we are liable not to realize the 
assistance that can be found in works such as the present which ably defend 
so many traditional Christian values. 

We may conclude this notice of books with the mention of an English 


16 Op. cit., p. 138. 
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publication, the 1950 Bulletin of the Society for New Testament Studies.” 
This little work contains an account of the origin of the Society and the 
four papers read at the general meeting of 1950. The germ of the association 
was planted at the Faith and Order Conference of Edinburgh in 1937, and 
the group gradually gathered together various scholars, so that forty-four 
of its members attended the Fourth General Meeting held at Worcester 
College, Oxford, in September, 1950. Short papers were read at an open con- 
ference session. Fr. C. Lattey, S.J., spoke on “The Antiochene Text”; Rey. 
Can. J. M. C. Crum on “The Rhythmical Form of Some of the Sayings of 
Our Lord’; and Rev. Dr. A. J. B. Higgins on ‘“The Latin Text of Luke in 
Marcion and Tertullian.” The four papers read at the general meeting are 
printed in the Bulletin. Rev. Prof. H. Clavier of Strasbourg gave the presi- 
dential address on the subject of ‘“Mediation in the Fourth Gospel’ (pp. 
11-25). He shows the relation of the Gospel to contemporary attitudes and 
its distinctive stamp of Christian mediation. Prof. J. Munck, in “Israel and 
the Gentiles in the New Testament” (pp. 26-38), disagrees with Baur and 
Harnack who thought that the Church gradually became universal. He 
claims instead that there was originally a representative universalism, i.e., 
Israel represented the entire world and by the conversion of Israel the Gen- 
tiles would be converted. Later a particularism came when the Church was 
Gentile and the Jews considered as rejected. “Original universalism is suc- 
ceeded by particularism. Instead of the positive revelation to the Jews as 
the chosen people existing at the time of the apostles, we get either a Gentile 
Christian appropriation of the Jewish revelation in the Old Testament, but 
with the exclusion of Israel after the flesh; or a rejection of the Gospel’s 
connexion with the old covenant”’ (p. 38). 

The next paper is by the author of the recent scholarly commentary on 
I Peter, Very Rev. Dr. E. G. Selwyn, who writes on ‘“The Persecutions in I 
Peter’’ (pp. 39-50). He believes that there is no adequate ground for referring 
the persecutions to the age of Pliny, c. 111-12 A.D. Rather the details could 
fit the Domitian persecution or that of Nero. He himself favors a time just 
before, rather than shortly after, the violent outbreak of persecution in 64 
A.D. The concluding contribution is by Rev. M. Black, ‘“‘The New Testa- 
ment Peshitta and Its Predecessors” (pp. 51-62). 


I 


PERIODICAL ITEMS 


From the vast field of periodical literature a few items have been selected 
that may be of particular interest to theologians. 


1 Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, Bulletin, 1950. Oxford: Oxonian Press. Pp. 62. 
7s 6d. 
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The Brethren of the Lord 


While Catholics hold that the word “brethren” in this context means 
“kinsmen,” non-Catholic scholars generally interpret it in the strict sense. 
Recently there has been published a Safaitic inscription in which the word 
“brother” seems to have the sense of “relative.”” G. Ryckmans of Louvain, 
in preparing Pars guinta of Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum, studied about 
7,000 Safaitic inscriptions, of which 2,500 were hitherto unpublished. Among 
them are many words denoting relationship in which the literal sense is 
beyond doubt. This is clear because most of the inscriptions are genealogical 
lists which the semi-nomadic Bedouins put on the rocky walls of the basalt 
region southeast of Damascus. In one inscription (n. 657) Prof. Ryckmans 
thinks that “brother” cannot be taken in the strict sense but must prob- 
ably mean “‘cousin.”” He comes to this conclusion from a comparison with 
other inscriptions.® 

There is danger that this item, because only mentioned briefly in a long 
article of over twenty pages, may be overlooked. That fate seems to have 
befallen other instances which came to light a decade ago. These are: P. 
Adler Gr. 7 and P. London Inv. 2850. “‘ade\@és is used in the sense of ‘kins- 
man’ in P. Adler Gr. 7; but in P. Adler Gr. 8, another deed of sale written 
seven days after the first text and mentioning the same persons. . . Paous 
is called ovyyevns of Thaibis, not aée\déos. .. . Furthermore in P. London Inv. 
2850 col II 15 the word is used for ‘nephew’ and in P. Adler Gr. 7 for the 
‘son of the nephew.’ ’!® The Adler papyrus, being pre-Christian, has special 
importance.”° 


Luke 2:50 


In the mystery of the Finding in the Temple, when Our Lady asks her 
Son why He has done this to them, He replies: ‘Did you not know that I 
must be about my Father’s business?”’—or, as others prefer, “in my Father’s 
house.” There follow the words which are usually translated: ‘“They did not 
understand the word that He spoke to them.” This misunderstanding has 
always been somewhat difficult to grasp. One suggestion, that Our Lady did 
not then realize that her Son was God, is improbable. Usually authors take 
the text to mean that Mary and Joseph did not at that time understand 
completely. A new interpretation, first proposed by the Belgian Jesuit R. 


18 G. Ryckmans, “Les noms de parenté en safaitique,” Revue biblique, LVIII (July, 
1951), 282-84. 

19'V. Tscherikower and F. M. Heichelheim, “Jewish Religious Influence in the Adler 
Papyri,” Harvard Theological Review, V (1942), 25-44; esp. pp. 32-33. 

20 A brief discussion of the subject may be found in “The Brethren of the Lord and Two 
Recently Published Papyri,’”’ THEoLocicat Stupies, V (1944), 484-94; esp. pp. 492-94. 
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Thibaut and now adopted by the Spanish Jesuit José M. Bover, deserves 
consideration.” The essence of the interpretation consists in taking the aorist 
verbs in a pluperfect sense. Then the verse would read: “They had not 
understood what He had said to them.” Accordingly the sequence of events 
would be as follows. Before the Holy Family were to depart from Jerusalem 
Our Lord warned His mother and foster father that He intended to remain 
in the city or visit the Temple. In the haste of departure they misunderstood 
His words, possibly thinking He intended to assist at the morning sacrifice 
and then would hasten to rejoin their company before evening. 

Two objections may be raised. First, the verbs are in the aorist. But this 
difficulty is easily solved, for the aorist can have the sense of the pluperfect, 
as grammarians admit. Secondly, St. Luke should have recorded that item 
earlier, e.g., in verse 43. But the answer is given that in other places, e.g., 
5:8-9 and 8:29, Luke puts an explanation later in his narrative than 
would be expected. In conclusion Fr. Bover thinks his opinion more prob- 
able than the ordinary interpretation. 


“The Word was God” (John 1:1) 


The absence of the definite article before the Greek word for God, theos, 
has led some to translate the statement: “the Word was divine.”” However, 
three recent contributions to the Expository Times confirm the usual ver- 
sion. H. G. Meecham says: “Dr. J. Gwyn Griffiths in ‘A Note on the Anarth- 
rous Predicate in Hellenistic Greek’ (The Expository Times, 52 (July, 1951], 
314), argues that no differentiation can be made in the Fourth Gospel be- 
tween the uses of #eds with and without the article. This judgment would 
seem to be supported by an examination of the occurrences of (6) Oeés in 
contemporary Hellenistic Greek writings.”™ 

As a further contribution Bruce M. Metzger® gives the substance of an 
article by E. C. Colwell contributed to the Journal of Biblical Literature.™ 
After examining about 250 examples Prof. Colwell comes to the conclusion 
that definite predicate nouns which follow the verb (this is the usual order) 
usually take the article; definite predicate nouns which precede the verb 
usually lack the article. In John 1:1 theos precedes the verb. Metzger then 
comments: 

21 J. M. Bover, “Una nueva interpretacién de Le 2:50,” Estudios biblicos, X (1951), 
205-15. 

2 “The Anarthrous 6eés in John i. 1 and 1 Corinthians iii. 16,” Expository Times, LIII 
(Jan., 1952), 126. 

23 “On the Translation of John 1, 1,” Expository Times, LIII (Jan., 1952), 125-26. 

24 “A Definite Rule for the Use of the Article in the Greek New Testament,” LIII (1933), 
12-21. 
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As Colwell himself points out, these data are of great value in the translation 
and interpretation of the New Testament. They show that a predicate noun which 
precedes the verb cannot be translated as an indefinite or a ‘qualitative’ noun 
solely because of the absence of the article. As regards Jn 1, 1 Colwell’s research 
casts the most serious doubts on the correctness of such translation as ‘and the 
Logos was divine’ (Moffatt, Strachan), ‘and the Word was divine’ (Goodspeed), 
and (worst of all) ‘and the Word was a god’ (so the recently published Jehovah’s 
Witnesses’ New World Translation of the Christian Greek Scriptures [1950]).% 


There is nothing in the grammar or thought of St. John which would be 
against his saying that the Word was God; so Metzger quoting Colwell: 


The absence of the article does not make the predicate indefinite or qualitative 
when it precedes the verb; it is indefinite in this position only when the context 
demands it. The context makes no such demand in the Gospel of John, for this 
statement cannot be regarded as strange in the prologue of the gospel which 
reaches its climax in the confession of Thomas (Jn 20, 28).”8 


“Nisi ob fornicationem” (Mt. 19:9) 


Within the last two decades especially there has been a tendency to 
interpret these words as meaning a marriage which is invalid because con- 
tracted within the degrees forbidden by the Mosaic Law. The Hebrew word 
corresponding to the Greek porneia and the Latin fornicatio became among 
the rabbis almost a technical term for these illegitimate unions. In such 
cases Our Lord would permit the man to divorce his wife and marry another. 
This is the theory which has been ably defended by Fr. Prat, S.J., Fr. 
Joseph Bonsirven, S.J., and by Frs. Dyson, S.J., and Leeming, S.J.” Two 
recent commentaries have adopted a similar opinion. One is the Bible of 
Jerusalem published under the direction of the Dominican Fathers of the 
Ecole biblique;* the other is the commentary of the Pontifical Biblical] 
Institute.” 

Meanwhile there has recently appeared a good presentation of the argu- 
ments for the interpretation that Our Lord taught that in case of porneia 
(fornicatio) separation is allowed but not a second marriage. Fr. C. Lattey, 
S.J., an editor of the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, writes 


6 Metzger, art. cit., p. 125. 26 Tbid., pp. 125-26. 

Cf. J. Bonsirven, Le divorce dans le Nouveau Testament (Paris: Desclée, 1948); also 
R. Dyson and B. Leeming “ ‘Except It Be for Fornication’: A Note on Matthew XIX, 
3-12,” Clergy Review, XX (1941), 283-94. 

% Pierre Benoit, O. P., L’Evangile selon saint Matthieu (1950), p. 55. 

*% / Vangeli. La Sacra Bibbia, VII (Firenze: Adriano Salani, 1950), p. 41. 
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on divorce in Scripture.*® Our concern is principally with his remarks on 
Mt. 19. 

In this dispute of Our Lord with the Pharisees we shall briefly consider 
what St. Matthew says and for the sake of brevity consider only the obli- 
gations of the husband. The Pharisees ask whether a man may put away his 
wife “for any and every cause.”’ They are asking whether the Savior agrees 
with Hillel’s interpretation of the cause for divorce given in Deut. 24:1. 
They suppose that the answer must be either that Hillel is correct or that 
Shammai is. The latter permitted divorce only for impurity. Our Lord 
implicitly denies their assumption, for He sets forth the unity and indis- 
solubility of matrimony, arguing from the words of Genesis: “‘The two shall 
become one flesh.... What God, then, hath joined together let no man 
put asunder” (Westminster Version). Immediately the objection is raised 
that Moses commanded them to give a bill of divorce. To this Christ replies 
that Moses did not command a divorce but only permitted it; in the be- 
ginning, however, it was not so. Again we may notice that the teaching on 
the indissolubility of the marriage bond is not retracted. Then the Savior 
sets forth His own teaching, independent of the Mosaic Law: ‘‘Whosoever 
putteth away his wife, except for impurity, and marrieth another woman, 
he committeth adultery; and he that marrieth her that is put away com- 
mitteth adultery” (West. Vers.). Briefly, Our Lord states that the husband 
may send away his wife because of impurity, but he may not marry another 
woman, for such a marriage would be adultery. 

Here Fr. Lattey argues effectively from the Jewish approval of polygamy. 
He shows that the Jews would not have said that a man who took a second 
wife committed adultery. Whether or not he divorced his first wife, he could 
legitimately take a second, for polygamy was then considered licit. These 
are his words: 


It should be observed that the Jews at this time were mostly practicing monog- 
amy, not in virtue of their own institutions but because Greek and Roman law 
obliged them to it. One can only say ‘mostly,’ for there is a good deal of evidence 
to the contrary effect. St. Justin Martyr, for example, in his Dialogue with Trypho, 
reproaches him with the fact that the Jewish teachers allow four or five wives 
apiece (chap. 134), indeed as many as a Jew desires, in every country (chap. 141). 
The normal custom in Palestine, however, seems to have been monogamy, which 
indeed seems to be taken for granted both by Our Lord and the Pharisees in the 
incident with which we are concerned. Our Lord only speaks of a man marrying a 
second wife after he has divorced the first. That this second marriage would be 


30 “Divorce in the Old and New Testaments,” Clergy Review, XXXV (April, 1951), 
243-53. 
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adultery, however, would hardly be admitted by the Pharisees, as Juster [Les 
Juifs dans Pempire romain (Paris: Geuthner, 1914), II, 52-54] makes fairly plain, 
with further evidence from Josephus etc. In calling polygamy adultery Our Lord 
was definitely breaking with Jewish views which (it must be admitted) were con- 
sistent with the Old Testament.*! 


Fr. Lattey’s article should be extremely valuable for all priests and especially 
for teachers of religion. 


Weston College Joun J. Cotuins, S.J. 


3 Art. cit., pp. 251-52. 











NOTES 
WHAT IS A PARISHIONER? 


In a recently published Catholic book the editors remark that a parish 
is not simply a “branch office” of the Church, nor a periodic audience of 
people, nor an occasional public; but it is a formally organized social group.! 
To stress their point the editors make use of Hiller’s definition of a social 
group and apply it to the Catholic parish: ‘‘a distinctive and organized plan 
of relations by designated persons participating in the pursuit of some one 
or several implicit or explicit values.’ 

This statement raises three particular questions in the mind of the social 
researcher, and we shall attempt to discuss only the first of them in this 
paper. (a) Who are the designated persons, i.e., the members of the parish? 
(6) How are these persons subdivided or classified within the parish? (c) 
Is the Catholic parish in reality a social group? The answers to the second 
and third question depend largely upon the answer to the first. 

One of the knottiest problems of research in the sociology of religion is 
contained in this definition of the local Church as a distinctive social or- 
ganization. What is meant by ‘‘designated persons” and how are they desig- 
nated? In other words, what criteria must be used in order to discover the 
actual members of the Catholic parish? Hiller takes up this point in explain- 
ing his formula for a social group. ‘“The participants are designated and 
identifiable. The membership does not include just anybody but only those 
who are admitted by some test of acceptability, whether by birth or by initia- 
tion” (italics added). 

This question is faced by all denominations which seek to employ an 
intelligent approach to their membership. The Jewish congregation usually 
counts as its members the heads of households who have identified themselves 
to the rabbi. The total “attending” congregation of the temple or synagogue 
would also include women, children, and other individuals who are not heads 
of households, but their number would be known only if the rabbi con- 
ducts a census. Some rabbis refine this whole category of people into regular 
and irregular worshippers. 

The method of finding the “designated and identifiable” persons among 
the Protestant congregations is multiple, but in all cases it seems to imply 
a voluntary action on the part of the individual member. A letter of mem- 


1 The Sociology of the Parish, edited by C. J. Nuesse and Thomas Harte (Milwaukee: 


Bruce, 1951), p. 6. 
2E. T. Hiller, Social Relations and Structures (New York: Harper, 1947), p. 286. 
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bership, or the public pronouncement of “the vows,”’ is frequently the test 
of acceptability, especially when the person transfers from one place to 
another. Even where infant baptism is practiced, most Protestant churches 
do not count their membership until the individual signifies willingness to 
belong to the Church. This may be through confirmation, or through the act 
of “coming forward” at a church service, or by the simple declaration of 
membership.® 

It is sometimes said that a person “joins” a Protestant church, but that 
he “becomes” a Catholic. If there is a difference between these two methods 
of attaining membership, it seems to lie in the deliberation of the individual 
himself. The Catholic attitude seems to be that the person is “acted upon” 
by the sacrament of baptism, for example: God Himself through baptism 
makes the infant a member of the Church, even though the deliberate con- 
sent is given through the godparents. Of course, an adult convert to Catholi- 
cism joins the Church by a deliberate action. 

The problem of defining membership in the parochial unit may 
be approached in various ways. Theologically, every validly baptized per- 
son is, in a true sense, a Catholic,‘ and by positive ecclesiastical law every 
lay Catholic (apart from the exceptions of national and personal parishes) 
is automatically constituted a parishioner, with a view to certain canonical 
effects, by the fact of residence within a parochial territory.® This definition 
makes baptism the “test of acceptability” through which the person be- 
comes a member of the Catholic Church, and place of residence the test of 
membership in the particular parish. 

The sociological approach to the problem starts at this point. The sociolo- 
gist’s problem arises here because he is interested in real social relations and 
must find some concrete evidence of actual participation by lay persons, or 
of their willingness to participate, in the social unit called the parish. There 
is a need for criteria of membership which can give significance to the 
comparative data from various parishes. 

The following criteria are suggested on the basis of empirical research in 
Southern urban areas. The first three may be called “institutional” in the 
sense that they stem from a regulatory pattern established by the Church 


3 Cf. Murray Leiffer, The Effective City Church (New York: Abingdon Cokesbury, 1949), 
p. 155 f. 

‘Canon 87: “Baptismate homo constituitur in ecclesia Christi persona cum omnibus 
christianorum iuribus et officiis, nisi, ad iura quod attinet, obstet obex, ecclesiasticae com- 
munionis vinculum impediens.” In this discussion, however, we exclude those persons who 
are validly baptized in, and also belong to, a non-Catholic religious denomination. 

5 Canon 94, n. 1: “Sive per domicilium sive per quasi-domicilium suum quisque paro- 
chum et Ordinarium sortitur.” 
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itself. They are: baptism, place of residence, and racial origin. The last- 
named criterion is interchangeable with national origin in places where 
national parishes have been canonically established.* The other three criteria 
may be called “personal” in the sense that they depend mainly upon the 
belief and the behavior of the individual Catholic. They are: intention, 
religious observance, and social participation. 

Since the Catholic Church was established by Christ for the sanctifica- 
tion and salvation of all human beings, we may say that every person living 
within the territorial boundaries of a parish is either potentially or actually 
a member of the parish. In this broadest sense (after making the required 
racial distinction) the “care of souls” for which the parish priests are respon- 
sible extends to every soul in the parish. The “missionary” aspect of the 
parochial function is directed toward the potential parishioners, and in an 
ideal sense it may be said that both clerics and laics should be concerned 
about the incorporation of non-Catholics into the parish. But for practical 
purposes of social research and parochial administration these non-Catholics 
cannot be considered participants of the parish as a social unit. 

There is another category of potential parishioners which must be ex- 
cluded from the sociological definition of the parish. These are the lapsed 
Catholics, or “dormant parishioners,”’ who through lack of Catholic belief 
or failure in Catholic behavior (or both) can no longer be called members of 
the parish. A conservative estimate, based on several detailed research 
projects, is that at least thirty percent of the infants baptized in a normal 
urban parish cease later to function as Catholics and parishioners.’ There 
is undoubtedly some meaning to the axiom, “once a Catholic always a 
Catholic,” but it is not a sociological meaning. 

The relegation of lapsed Catholics to the category of potential parishioners 
does not resolve our problem; it simply states the problem in another way. 
If you can specify and count the non-Catholics and the dormant Catholics 
in any parochial territory, you know that the remaining persons are actual 
parishioners. But precisely herein lies the difficulty. Both the ecclesiastics 
and the sociologists make it sound easy by declaring that there is a dividing 
line between potential and actual parishioners. The facts of real social life, 
however, show that the imaginary line between two categories of people is 
practically never sharp and clearcut.® 

*Cf., however, Fr. Harte’s chapter on “Racial and National Parishes in the United 
States” in The Sociology of the Parish, where it is pointed out that native-born children 
of foreign parents have the right to dissociate themselves from the national parish at the 
age of twenty-one years (p. 160). As far as the present writer can discover, this “right” to 
leave his racial parish does not extend to the Negro at the age of twenty-one. 

7™See my Dynamics of a City Church (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1951), p. 38 f. 
® Sex categories are clearly defined; classification according to marital status is multiple 
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It is obvious that an element of arbitrariness must enter into the solution 
of this problem of “designating” the members of the parish. This is why 
we feel compelled to add the second set of ‘“‘personal’’ criteria. After the 
conditions of baptism, residence, and race or national origin have been met, 
the decision concerning the difference between the member and the non- 
member of the parish must be made by some official in the group, by the 
people themselves, or by some external observer. An “ideal decision” would 
arise out of the consensus of all three parties. 

If the Catholic parish were like a social fraternity or a labor union, the 
priest could easily decide who is a member and who is not a member because 
he could quickly discern whether or not the individual had fulfilled the 
requirements for membership. If the parish were like a school, where periodic 
tests of achievement are administered, the priest could easily decide who is 
to remain and who is to be expelled on the basis of these tests. But every 
large urban parochial territory has within its boundaries certain persons 
who seem to be “fringe” Catholics because their status of membership or 
non-membership cannot be clearly decided by the priest alone. 

It would be most helpful to both the ecclesiastic and the sociologist if 
this “fuzziness” could be removed. Neither of them can talk intelligently 
about the structure and function of the Catholic parish unless there is rela- 
tive agreement about the “universe” of persons under discussion. If the 
pastor says that forty percent of the marriages performed in his church 
during the last twenty years have been mixed marriages, we know that the 
universe (or 100 percent) consists of those marriages kept on record in the 
rectory. It includes revalidations, but it does not include civil marriages nor 
the marriages of his parishioners (usually males) in other Catholic churches. 
But if the priest says that “forty percent of the married couples now in 
my parish are in mixed marriages,” we do not know what he means because 
we do not know how he defined a parishioner. What must the married 
person think or do, as a Catholic, in order to be considered a member of the 
parish and thus be included in the universe of married parishioners? 

One of the first problems which faced us in our study of Southern Parish 
was this question of “designating” the parishioners. The practical working 
solution which we employed, and which can undoubtedly be improved, is 
indicated in Dynamics of a City Church (p. 13 f.), which reports one-fourth of 
this research project. From the City Directory we transferred onto 4x6 
cards the names and addresses for every dwelling unit in the parochial 
territory. We checked these names against the Address Directory of the 





but can be logically refined. But even a simple arrangement of age categories is ultimately 
reducible to a continuum if the precise moment of birth is taken into consideration. 
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telephone company and against the records of the power and light company 
and those of the retail credit association. 

Dividing the parish territory into sections of approximately ten square 
blocks each, we sent twenty-seven canvassers from door to door. On the 
prepared card for each dwelling unit they took down the information con- 
cerning the number, sex, age, marital status, occupation, telephone sub- 
scription, home ownership, race, and religion. 

In this territory of Southern Parish we found 10,946 persons who by the 
institutional criteria of baptism, place of residence, and racial origin should 
be called members of the Catholic parish. Meanwhile we had prepared 
detailed census schedules similar to those used by Frs. Coogan and Kelly 
in their Florida study.® Fortified with credentials from the pastor and en- 
couraged by his announcements from the pulpit, we visited every dwelling 
unit which had reported the presence of white Catholics. It was through this 
process and at this point that we recognized the need for further criteria of 
parochial membership. 

A relatively small percentage of these people refused to answer the 
census schedule because they ‘“‘couldn’t be bothered,” or they were “‘too 
busy,” or they “didn’t want the priests to know all their business.”” Through 
the help of neighbors, friends, and relatives, and through telephone calls to 
the individuals themselves, we were able to fill their census schedules. But 
a much larger percentage, involving 4,510 persons, refused the schedules 
because they “didn’t go to church any more,” or they were “supposed to be 
Catholics but didn’t bother with it.”” Most of the adults among them did 
not even know the name of the parish church. But the notable fact here is 
that these people had in mind a fairly clear distinction between a Catholic 
and a parishioner. They identified themselves as Catholics but not as par- 
ticipants of the social unit known as the parish. 

This obviously indicates that there exist criteria of parish membership 
in the minds of lay persons other than baptism, place of residence, and racial 
origin. Are these criteria the same as those which exist in the minds of the 
parish priest or of the sociological researcher? For practical purposes it 
seems that we must know the in/ention of the lay person. The lapsed Catholic 
not only does not “go to church any more” but he does not intend to be 
considered a parishioner. On the other hand, we found numerous lay persons 
whose intention it was to be considered parishioners, even though some of 
them had not made their Easter duties and some had not attended Sunday 
Mass once during the previous year. 

§ Cf. Fr. Kelly’s contribution to The Sociology of the Parish, p. 244 f.; also his doctoral 
dissertation, Catholics and the Practice of the Faith (Wash., D. C.: Catholic Univ., 1945), 
p. 208 f. 
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By adding the criterion of “personal intention” to the three accepted 
criteria of baptism, residence, and race, we were able to conclude that there 
were 6,435 members of Southern Parish. This number included 1,155 children 
below the age of seven years, whose intentions were interpreted through 
their parents (even though some of these children had not yet been bap- 
tized). It included at least 374 persons, most of them living on the periphery 
of the parish territory, who preferred to attend services at one of the three 
neighboring parishes. It included also an unknown number of adult indi- 
viduals whose intentional attitude may have been dubiously interpreted by 
the member of the family who answered the census schedule. 

It has become an accepted procedure among social analysts to make a 
general division of a given population into three classes: (@) church members, 
(6) non-church members with a preference for some denomination, and 
(c) non-church members without a preference. The first two classes are 
then redivided according to the numerous denominations in the community 
so that each denomination recognizes both actual members and “prefer- 
ential non-members.” In writing about his research in Madison, Wisconsin, 
Bultena says that “each church group may be thought of therefore as 
having a loose ‘outer fringe’ of potential members and interested persons 
which for the average church constitute about one-fifth of the total.’ 

This is saying in another way that the intention of the respondent toward 
his religious status has to be known. Does he consider himself (a) Catholic 
and a parishioner, () Catholic but a non-parishioner, i.e., a baptized person 
who is not a member but still has not joined another denomination, (c) or 
simply a non-Catholic? No one can answer this question better than the 
lay person himself. We have used the term “dormant parishioner’’ for the 
second classification, made up of people who could be called “non-church 
members with a preference for the Catholic Church.” We excluded them, 
on their own testimony, from the social unit called the parish. 

The problem of interpreting the intention or meaning of the respondent 
to a questionnaire is one that constantly plagues the social researcher. The 
great majority of Americans, if asked what social class they belong to, will 
say that they are of the middle class. This seems to be a reflection of our 
democratic value system. The person in the upper class does not want to 
be guilty of unseemly boasting; the person in the lower class knows that he 
is supposed to aspire, as an American, to the “average” middle class. To 
avoid this confusion, and to arrive at a relatively objective rating in social 
stratification, the Warner school has devised a series of measurable norms 
for stratifying people within a community. 

10 Louis Bultena, “(Church Membership and Church Attendance in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin,” American Sociological Review, XIV (1949), 384-89. 
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Because a person says that he is in the middle class, we must not neces- 
sarily conclude that this is so. Is the same doubt present when a person 
makes a declaration of his religious status? The analogy seems to fall down 
because of this difference: everyone is necessarily at some point in the social 
stratification of his community, but not everyone is necessarily included 
within a religious category. In the case of the parish, the four criteria al- 
ready mentioned bring the persons within the social unit of the parish. 
They may then be classified within the religious structure by the use of the 
two final “persona!” criteria: religious observance and social participation. 

When the number of “designated persons” has been ascertained through 
the use of these four criteria, the conscientious social researcher has yet to 
study the two remaining criteria: religious observance and social participa- 
tion. These imply two important questions which must be involved in any 
definition of a social group, and which we attempted to answer through a 
day-by-day, year-long observation of all activities in Southern Parish. In 
reference to Hiller’s definition quoted at the beginning of this paper, are 
these designated parishioners (a) actually participating with each other, and 
(6) are they in pursuit of some one or several implicit or explicit values? 

The comprehensive and detailed data which we gathered in this laborious 
process take on special significance when we relate them to the universe of 
parishioners, and they raise the further question whether the normal urban 
parish is a social group in reality, or simply some sort of social category or 
unit. For example, by actual count we found that on the average Sunday 
there were 3,465 persons in attendance at Mass and 493 who received Holy 
Communion. We found that there were large numbers who never partici- 
pated in either the formal organizations or the informal social relations of 
the parish. These statements represent only a fragment of the data which 
we collected, but they comply with C. J. Nuesse’s suggestion that “‘studies 
of religious observance” and “studies of participation” are among the 
important “empirical problems for research.’ 

Here we are faced with a difficult analytical problem. If we insist that 
functional participation and social relations are prerequisites in the defi- 
nition of a social group, and if at the same time we insist that the Catholic 
parish is a social group, we must drastically reduce the number of parishioners 
already ‘“‘designated” by the four previous criteria of baptism, residence, 
race, and intention. In other words, it seems that we must take one of two 
conclusions: (a) either the large urban parish is not a social group in the 
strict sense, or (b) the numbers of persons who fail to meet some minimum 


Cf. chapter VIII in The Sociology of the Parish. 
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requirement of religious observance and social participation must be con- 
sidered non-parishioners. 

On the basis of genuine research data so far obtained from American 
urban parishes, the present writer tentatively accepts the first conclusion. 
The social facts of parochial life indicate that the urban parishioners con- 
stitute a social unity which might be called a “statistical population,” or a 
“social category.’’? It is not the purpose of the present paper to make this 
point, which requires much more evidence than can be allowed here. 

The theologian is probably not interested in the refinements which are 
required by the sociologist for the study of social functions and structures. 
He may well be satisfied to set down the definition of a Catholic without 
counting the number of Catholics or the manner in which Catholics live up 
to the definition. In the relationship of Catholicism to life, however, it 
seems necessary to study not only the practical criteria of parish member- 
ship but also the classification of parishioners according to religious observ- 
ance and social participation. Without these our analysis of the whole 
socio-cultural system of American Catholicism becomes confusing and rela- 
tively useless. 


Loyola University, New Orleans Joserx H. Ficuter, S.J. 


12 This does not mean that there are no genuine social groups with a religious function 
within the parish. Besides numerous formal and informal groupings, there seems to be 
always a nuclear group which is the sociological “heart of the parish.” 








THE HABAKKUK SCROLL AND A CONTROVERSY 


There is no need to retell the story of the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls in a cave to the northwest of the Dead Sea, or to recount the bitter 
dispute which has raged over the dating of the manuscripts. As to the latter, 
a greater serenity is noticeable in the articles appearing at the present time 
and the limits of debate seem generally to have been brought down to those 
suggested by the C™ radioactivity tests on the cloth with which the Scrolls 
were wrapped.' When we add to the results of this experiment the data of 
archaeology, which strongly favors a Hellenistic dating, and palaeography, 
which points in the same direction, any further skepticism on the great 
antiquity and value of the Scrolls is wholly unwarranted. 

It is also clear by now that the Scrolls which have been recovered form 
but a part of a larger collection, much of which may be lost forever. On the 
basis of a thorough excavation of the Cave of Ain Feshkha and a careful 
assemblage of the pottery fragments, Pére de Vaux estimates that the 
original cache contained, at the minimum, fifty jars stored with manuscripts. 
The numerous literary fragments scattered about the Cave lend weight to 
this opinion.? Though all agree that some of the manuscripts and fragments 
are older than others, thereis no reason for postulating a radical chronological 
difference between them. The materia! belongs, within certain limits, to one 
chronological period and to one religious sect. The exact nature of this sect 
is now the subject of many studies, with the weight of scholarly opinion 
favoring some form of Essenism.* So much for the general picture presented 
by those who are working on the new material. 

A gratifying feature of this great discovery has been the effort to acquaint 
the general public with the importance of the Scrolls for both Old and New 
Testament studies. To the credit of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, special lectures, exhibits, and news releases have provided trust- 
worthy information on the Scrolls for the American public. The large and 


1 For the report of O. R. Sellers on the results of the tests made at the University of 
Chicago, see Biblical Archaeologist, XTV (1951), 29. On January 9, 1951, Professor Libby, 
who has developed the new method of radiocarbon dating, submitted the following report 
to the Director of the Oriental Institute: “We have completed a measurement on the linen 
wrapping from the Scrolls which you furnished us on Nov. 14, 1950... . The date obtained 
is 1917, plus or minus 200 years, or 33 A.D., plus or minus 200.” 

2 Roland de Vaux, Revue biblique, LVI (1949), 586-609. It is regrettable that Harding 
and de Vaux were anticipated by unauthorized and clandestine visitors to the cave some- 
time in 1948. 

3 See W. H. Brownlee in Biblical Archaeologist, XIII (1950), 50-72. A comparison is made 
between the tenets of this sect and those of pre-Christian sects which are known to have 
existed in Palestine. 
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cultivated French reading-public has never wanted for scholars capable of 
presenting scientific results in a clear and attractive style. The Dead Sea 
Scrolls are no exception; hardly had the American Schools published the 
first volume of texts‘ than Professor Dupont-Sommer of the Sorbonne issued 
a preliminary study of the Scrolls which was aimed at the popular level.® 

Its purpose was twofold: to introduce the Scrolls and their discovery to 
the French public, and to propound a theory which the author was led in 
one place to characterize as hallucinant, not a very happy adjective in the 
present context. The first part of the little brochure is of no special interest 
to us, since the work of orientation has been done as well if not better by 
American scholars who have enjoyed immediate contact with the Scrolls 
and who have taken the lead in their publication and interpretation. In the 
second part, however, the author offers an altogether novel interpretation of 
the sect on whose library the bedouin stumbled five years ago, an interpre- 
tation which no student of Christian origins can let pass unnoticed. For 
this reason few were surprised when, several months ago, M. Delcor pub- 
lished a popular essay on DSH in the well-known Lectio divina series of 
monographs.® M. Delcor is to be ranged among those who have from the 
beginning vigorously challenged the hypothesis of Dupont-Sommer, and the 
importance of the question has given to his little volume both a note of 
urgency and an apologetic slant. The enthusiastic reception accorded to the 
startling views of Dupont-Sommer by a part of the French public more than 
justified Delcor’s book. Nor has he been alone in riding to the attack. A 
swelling number of articles and reviews criticising the position of Dupont- 
Sommer has supplemented the work of Delcor. From all this it is to be 
hoped that the weight of sound critical judgment will redress the balance 
which was upset by a hasty work of popularization. 

What is the picture given us by Dupont-Sommer? Its keystone is DSH, 
a midrashic commentary on certain passages of Habakkuk, the Minor 
Prophet.’ This Scroll forms the hard core of Dupont-Sommer’s historical 


4 The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, I (American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search; New Haven, 1950). In keeping with the now commonly accepted terminology it 
will be useful to note the following abbreviations: DS = Dead Sea Scrolls; DSD = The 
Sectarian Manual of Discipline; DSH = The Habakkuk Commentary; DST = The 
Thanksgiving Psalms; DSIa = The St. Mark’s Isaias Manuscript; DSIb = The Hebrew 
University Isaias Manuscript. 

5 A. Dupont-Sommer, A percus préliminaires sur les manuscrits de la mer morte (Paris: 
A. Maisonneuve, 1950), 125 pp. 

®M. Delcor, Le midrash d’Habacuc (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1951), 83 pp. 

7 For the hermeneutical principles employed or presupposed in DSH, see W. H. Brown- 
lee in Bibl. Arch., XIV (1951), 54-76. Delcor prefers to call the Scroll a midrash because 
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reconstruction, together with the striking parallels which he presumes to 
detect between this Jewish sect and Christianity. After giving a general 
summary of his views we will examine a few of the reasons he assigns for his 
conclusions, with special attention to the translation on which all conclu- 
sions must necessarily be based. In Dupont-Sommer’s opinion the Jewish 
sect flourished in the first century before the Christian era, and the sect is 
Essenian. Its founder is the Teacher of Justice, met many times in DSH, 
and it is in this Teacher that Dupont-Sommer sees a most amazing likeness 
to our Lord, so amazing in fact that Christianity can be said to depend to 
a great extent on the former, from which it has borrowed much in its por- 
trayal of Christ. It is easy to see that the originality of Christianity is 
jeopardized by such a position, which also recalls the old thesis of Renan 
that Christianity is but a derivative of Essenism. 

This Teacher of Justice would have been put to death in 65-63 B.C., 
just before the taking of Jerusalem by Pompey on the Feast of the Atone- 
ment, in 63. The Commentary would have been redacted around 41 B.C.; 
the sect, after the death of its founder and the flight to Damascus, would 
have returned to Judea around 37 B.C., where it was finally dispersed at 
the time of the Jewish War and final destruction of Jerusalem in 66-70 
A.D. This Teacher of Justice, whose passion and death (even to the strip- 
ping of his garments) so resembles that of our Lord, leads Dupont-Sommer 
to affirm that he was, without any doubt, thought of as a divine being who 
became incarnate in order to live and die as a man. He had returned once, 
after his death, to “‘visit’”’ Jerusalem; he would return a second time to 
judge all the nations. Furthermore, the sect looked upon him as the Messiah 
who preached penance, poverty, chastity, humility, the love of our neighbor, 
and salvation by faith in him. Even the central act of his cultus would have 
been a Supper. In view of all these astonishing parallels, where the direction 
of the borrowing can scarcely be in doubt, Dupont-Sommer would invite 
scholars to reconsider the problem of Christian origins, and he has duly 
warned them to be prepared for what he calls a cascade de révolutions. 

The general historical reconstruction of Dupont-Sommer should be con- 
sidered first. As is clear from the summary above, he places the events in 
the life of the sect and the Teacher of Justice in the Roman period. This 
brings us to the internal evidence of DSH and the question of the Kiétim, 
mentioned so many times in the short commentary and providing one key 
to the historical background of the work. Can we identify these Kittim and 
put them in a definite historical context? A typical passage in which they 





of the exegetical method which characterizes this work. Others refer to it simply as a 
commentary or as the Interpretation Scroll. 
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appear is found in column iii of DSH where verses six and seven of the first 
chapter of Habakkuk are interpreted. The translation runs as follows: ‘“To 
inherit dwellings which are not his; he is dreadful and frightful, his justice 
and his honor depart from him. Its interpretation concerns the Kittim, the 
fear and dread of whom are upon all nations and whose purpose is to work 
evil inasmuch as they walk with all people with wiliness and deceit.’ M. 
Dupont-Sommer believes that the Kittim of this passage can only be the 
Romans, and for confirmation he refers to the Septuagint version of Dan. 
11:30 where the Kittim are identified as Romans. But H. L. Ginsberg has 
already pointed out that, in the Daniel passage, the Septuagint translation 
of Kittim as “Romans” is simply a Roman-age identification or, better, 
interpretation of the word.® This late Septuagint equation does not prove 
that, at the time of the composition of Dan. 11:30, the Romans were 
called Kittim. The strange word clearly allows a good deal of elasticity in 
interpretation. Thus we have the Jews of the Hellenistic period naturally 
construing Kiitim as Macedonians, two examples of which are found in 
I Macc. 1:1 and 8:5. In the second of these texts the Kittim (Macedonian 
Greeks) are contrasted with the Romans as conquered and conqueror! 

Dupont-Sommer was quite willing to admit that the Kitlim in the Hebrew 
University Scroll, The Wars of the Children of Light etc., were the Seleucid 
and Ptolemaic Greeks. In fact, he went so far as to date the manuscript in 
the Hellenistic period precisely because of this chronological indication. Why 
not the same for DSH? His answer is that the Kittim in DSH are described 
with certain characteristics which put their identity with the Romans 
beyond doubt. There is, for example, the mention of the Kittim coming from 
the “isles of the sea.” It is true that, in the third column of the Scroll, we 
read: “‘. . . its interpretation refers to the Kittim who trample the land with 
their horses and with their cattle; and from afar they come, from the isles 
of the sea, to consume all the peoples like an insatiable eagle.” We must not 
forget, however, that the Hebrew word for “island” also means “sea- 
coast,”!° and that the latter meaning is almost certainly intended in such 
passages as Is. 11:11 and 24:15; Esther 10:1. When we find the expression 
“isles of the Kittim” in Jer. 2:10 and Ezech. 27:6, we can hardly suppose 
that the authors are referring to Italy. But other marks of identification are 

8 This and other translations depend very much on those given by W. H. Brownlee in 
BASOR, no. 112, p. 15, and no. 114, p. 10. I have also consulted the translation of DSH 
by J. van der Ploeg in Bibliotheca orientalis, VII (Jan., 1951), 2-11. 

*H. L. Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1948), 


p. 78, note 21. 
0 A. H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1947), 


I, 202*. 
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given the Ki/tim. And we must concede that the later reference to the sac- 
rifices offered to their standards and their weapons of war undoubtedly 
fits a Roman background better, since the Roman worship of the signa is 
well attested. Yet it is still possible that a similar practice was followed 
in the ancient East, even though we have as yet no clear evidence for it. 
Such a practice could easily have taken place in Egypt where the word for 
“standard,” i3t, denotes a banner on which the figure of a god was borne 
and which was carried by a priest.'' Evidence is wanting but the possibility 
must be left open. 

M. Dupont-Sommer then goes beyond his general reconstruction of the 
period and comes down to details. His exegesis, e.g., of several columns of 
DSH permits him to see in the Teacher of Justice a divine being become 
incarnate, suddenly appearing in a splendid theophany at the moment 
when Pompey is taking Jerusalem. The passage relating to this “return” 
should be cited. After quoting Hab. 2:15, the following explanation is 
offered by our ancient commentator: “Its meaning concerns the wicked 
priest who has persecuted the Teacher of Justice in order to swallow him up 
in the vexation of his wrath, wishing to uncover (exile?) him. So, at the time 
of the festival of repose, the Day of Atonement, he appeared unto them to 
swallow them up and to make them stumble on that fast day, their sabbath 
of rest.” In order to justify his exegesis Dupont-Sommer must assume that 
it is not the wicked priest who appears but the Teacher of Justice. This 
seems contrary both to the plain statement of the quoted text and to the 
biblical passage in Habakkuk which is the object of the interpretation.” 

Elsewhere in the Scroll Dupont-Sommer finds two statements which have 
satisfied him that the Teacher of Justice is looked upon as a divine being 
become incarnate. In a previous column (9:1,2) mention has been made of 
his (the Teacher’s?) “‘body of flesh,” upon which have been heaped various 
acts of vengeance. It is little more than fanciful to see in this expression, 
“body of flesh,” the assertion of a divirie being’s incarnation. The phrase 
occurs in the Old Testament in Ecclus. 23:17 where it is applied to the 
“fornicator in his physical body.” Pére Bonsirven had already pointed out 
that the phrase merely referred to the material part of the human compo- 
site.’ We are not even certain that the body in question is that of the Teacher 
of Justice. In fact, if one consults the commented passage in Hab. 2:7, 8, 
he will find good reason for supposing that the body in this case is that of 


4 [bid., p. 66. 

2 See P. R. Weis in Jewish Quarterly Review, II (1950), 152, for a severe criticism of 
Dupont-Sommer’s exegesis. 

13 J. Bonsirven, Etudes, CCLXVIII (Feb., 1951), 217. 
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the “wicked priest.” The alleged parallel to the passion of Christ can 
scarcely rate as a sound conjecture. 

A second argument, to which he attaches some weight, is derived from the 
word ‘‘to appear” as it occurs in column 11:7 of the Scroll. Dupont-Sommer 
claims that the verb yp‘ bears the same exclusive meaning it has in the Old 
Testament, to describe a theophany. Accordingly, the one who appears (and 
again he assumes that the subject of the verb is the Teacher of Justice) is a 
divine person, come in the flesh. As to the uses of the verb yp‘, it suffices to 
run down a list of occurrences in any standard dictionary to see that the 
verb may mean simply “shine forth,” as found twice in Job (3:4 and 10:22), 
where the subject is not Yahweh but light. That the verb is used of theopha- 
nies is undeniable; but it is quite a different matter to restrict it exclusively 
to that meaning. 

More time has been spent on this little volume than its intrinsic merit 
deserved. Only the popular appeal which it has enjoyed in certain French 
circles, and may enjoy in our own country, has justified this criticism of a 
few of its weaknesses. Not every point in Dupont-Sommer’s reconstruction 
has been taken up, but only some of those which have already been chal- 
lenged by his critics, notably M. Delcor. In all probability the verdict of 
scholarship will be that the reconstruction and interpretation have been too 
hasty and ill-advised and that they do little credit to the excellent reputation 
of M. Dupont-Sommer. This does not mean that the Scrolls will not help 
us immensely in the study of early Christianity and its records. The parallels 
in vocabulary, modes of expression, and even practices, will be brought out, 
gradually and unsensationally. But none of these parallels will impair the 
profound originality of the Christian fact. For here, despite an acknowledged 
continuity with the past, there is something which is discontinuous, even 

revolutionary—something which is able to renew the face of the earth. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 











THE PROLOGUE OF PAPIAS 


Although a great deal has been written about the prologue of Papias’ 
Exegesis, it still contains at least one grammatical difficulty that has not 
been adequately explained. The chief purpose of this paper will be to show 
how Eusebius misunderstood Papias’ syntax at a crucial point, and how 
his error facilitated the spread of the theory of the two Johns, which is seen 
to have no basis in Papias as soon as the syntactical problem is solved aright. 
The text of the prologue is as follows: 


otk oxyvnow b€ gor Kai dca qworé mapa Trav mpecBuTépwv Kadws Euaboy xal 
KOA@s €uynudvevoa, ouvyKararatac tais épunveiats, draBeBarotuevos dmép 
a’rav adnOeav. ob yap Trois Ta mwo\da A€youcow Exaipov orep of ToAdoi, 
GANG Tots TaANON SidacKover, olde TOis Tas GANOTpias EvTOAas pYNUOVEoVEL, 
&\XAG Tois TAs Tapa Tov Kupiov TH wigTe Sedopévas Kal am’ airns wapay.vopevas 
Tns GAnOeias’ ef 5€ mov Kal mwapnKodovOnkws Tis Tois mpesBuTEpors EOor, ods 
TeV mpecBuTépwv avéexpwov oyous, Ti ’Avdpéas fH Ti Ilérpos elev H ri Dirermos 
ri Owuas H "laxwBos 7 ri “Iwavyns 4} Mar@aios 4 tis érepos THY TOU Kupiov 
pabnrav, & Te ’Aptoriwy kai 6 mpecBirepos “Iwavyns, tov Kupiov pabnral, 
Aeyovow. od yap Ta é&x Tav BLBAiwy TocovTOv pe WheActY brehauBavor, bcov 
Ta Tapa Cwons dwvyns Kal pevovons.' 


The chief grammatical difficulty presented by this piece of Greek is 
whether the clause & re . . . N€yovow is a relative clause, as the pronoun 4 
suggests, or an indirect question, as the tense of \éyovow suggests, and how 
it is related to the rest of the sentence. 

First, we may consider what construction Eusebius put upon the clause. 
The key to his interpretation is to be found in the sentence: 


Ilaxias rods wey tév drocrd\wy Papias, while* admitting that he re- 
Adyous mapa tdv airois mapnyxo- ceived the sayings of the apostles from 
AovOyxdrwv dyoroye? maperAndévac, | their followers, asserts on the other hand 
*Aptotlwvos 5€ kal tod mpeoBuTépov | that he was an actual hearer of Aristion 
*Iwavvov abrnxoov éavrév dnot yevéoOar* | and the presbyter John; accordingly‘ he 
dvoyacri ody moAXaxts ait&y uynuo- | frequently mentions them by name and 
veboas & Tots a’Tod ovyypaupacw | sets down their traditions in his writings. 
rlOnow abtradv rapadécers.* 


1 Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica, III, 39, 3-4 (GCS, IX/1, 286). 

2 Tbid., III, 39, 7 (GCS, TX/1, 288). 

3J. D. Denniston says of péy . . . dé: “Often ... the antithesis carries an idea of strong 
contrast, so that in English we should make one of the clauses concessively dependent on 
the other. In such cases the weight is far more frequently on the 4é clause” (Greek Particles 
(Oxford, 1934], p. 370). 

‘ This is not the your in which the limitative ye predominates (the yowr of “part-proof,” 
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In this sentence Eusebius represents Papias as saying that he had direct 
acquaintance with Aristion and the presbyter John. Several commentators 
have expressed their puzzlement as to how Eusebius managed to draw this 
meaning out of Papias’ words.* The explanation is, however, quite simple. 
These writers cannot understand Eusebius’ interpretation because, while 
they take it for granted that & . . . Néyovow is an indirect question, Eusebius 
took it as a relative clause. 

What happened in Eusebius’ mind was probably something like this. 
He noticed that the clause under discussion began with a relative and not 
an interrogative pronoun, and at once concluded that the clause was not 
coordinate with the questions immediately preceding it. He did not think 
that Papias asked his visitors: ri "Apioriwy kal ri 6 mpeoBirepos ‘lwavyns 
héyovow; Had he thought so, Eusebius would have been forced to conclude 
that Papias had no more direct acquaintance with Aristion and Presbyter 
John than with the apostles. The fact that Eusebius did not draw this con- 
clusion shows that he regarded & . . . Aéyovow as a true relative clause. But 
if so, how did he construe it? He must have supplied from the context a 
verb such as ovyxararagw or uvquovebow, and taken the meaning to be: “I 
shall also include the oral teaching of Aristion and the presbyter John.” 
This is awkward, but the syntax is awkward on any interpretation. 

Rufinus was equally puzzled by Papias’ syntax at this point. He translates 
thus: “quod si quando advenisset aliquis ex his qui secuti sunt apostolos, 
ab ipso sedulo expiscabar, quid Andreas, quid Petrus dixerit, quid autem 
Philippus vel Thomas, quid vero Iacobus, quid Ioannes aut quid Matthaeus, 
vel alius quis ex discipulis domini, quaeve Aristion vel Ioannes presbyter 
ceterique discipuli dicebant.”® An inaccurate translation, to be sure; but 
why did Rufinus change from the subjunctive dixerit to the indicative dice- 
bant? Clearly because he felt sure that & . . . N\€yover could not bean indirect 
question. Jerome too, in his paraphrase, suddenly changes to the indicative, 
though he illogically translates & by the interrogative guid: “Considerabam 





as Denniston calls it, op. cit., p. 450), for two reasons. (1) In Koine this usage is rare, 
and even where -yoty can be classed under the heading of “part-proof,” as in Tatian 28, 
1, it does not cast any doubt back upon the preceding clause. Hence the translation “at 
any rate” is incorrect; Rufinus is much nearer the mark with his “unde.” (2) The con- 
tents of Eusebius’ clause here do not furnish a part-proof that Papias said he was a hearer 
of Aristion and John. Cf. further the long note in J. Chapman, John the Presbyter (Oxford, 
1911), pp. 28-29. 

5“Vraiment,” says M. J. Lagrange, “nous n’aurions pas conclu du texte ce dernier 
point” (St. Jean [Paris, 1925], p. xxx). M. J. Routh hazards the view that Eusebius must 
have had some other text in mind: “vix dubito quin ad alia verba episcopi Hieropolitani 
spectaverit Eusebius scribens ‘Apioriwvos 5¢...-yevéoOar”’ (Reliquiae sacrae (2nd ed.; 
Oxford, 1946], I, 24). 

® Rufinus, Eusebit eccl. hist., III, 39, 4 (GCS, IX/1, 287). 
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quid Andreas, quid Petrus, dixissent, quid Philippus, quid Thomas, quid 
Iacobus, quid Iohannes, quid Matthaeus, vel alius quilibet discipulorum 
Domini, quid etiam Aristion et senior Iohannes, discipuli Domini, logue. 
bantur.’” 

We must next consider whether perhaps Eusebius’ interpretation is the 
right one. It has the enormous advantage of making Papias say explicitly 
that he will incorporate in his work traditions received directly from Presby- 
ter John. On any other interpretation Papias has unaccountably omitted 
to make explicit mention of his own personal association with the Apostle 
John,® whom we would expect him to regard as his most valuable source of 
oral tradition. This consideration seems so important to the present writer 
that for some time he toyed with the idea that the clause @ . . . N€yovex was 
coordinate with the clause xai dca . . . uvnudvevoa and depended directly 
on ovyxararata. In that case everything from od yap rots to 4 tis érepos Trav 
Tov kupiov uabnrav would have to be regarded as a parenthesis, to be printed 
in brackets. We might suppose that the prologue was first of all written 
without the parenthesis, that the parenthesis was added by the author as 
a marginal note, and that finally it was incorporated into the definitive copy. 
This solution, fanciful though it may seem, has, in addition to that already 
mentioned, another great advantage, in that it provides a simple explana- 
tion of how the name John, and the phrase “disciples of the Lord,” came to 
be repeated in such a disconcerting fashion. But there are two fatal objec- 
tions to this solution. First, the connection between the opening sentence 
and the supposed parenthesis is so close that the writer must have had the 
“parenthetic” sentence in mind while writing the opening one. The en- 
phatic word a\7eav looks forward to rots radnOn didacxovew and am’ airs 


7 Jerome, De viris illustribus, 18 (PL, XXIII, 670). 

8 There is no good reason for rejecting Irenaeus’ statement that Papias was an dxovor#s 
of John: ravdra dé xai Tlaias 6 "Iwavvou per axoverhs, Tlodvkaprov dt éraipos yeyorws, dpxaios 
dvhp, &yypadws éxyaprupet (Adv. haer., V, 33, 4 (Harvey, II, 418]; cf. Eusebius, Hist. eccl., 
III, 39, 1 (GCS, IX/1, 286]). Papias’ prologue is not Irenaeus’ sole source, as the prologue 
says nothing of Polycarp. It is quite possible that Irenaeus received information about 
Papias directly from Polycarp (cf. Adv. haer., ITI, 3, 4 (Harvey, II, 12 ff.]; also J. Chap- 
man, op. cit., p. 44). Eusebius, too, at the time when he wrote the Chronicon, believed 
that Papias was an dxovorjs of John: "Iwavyny 58 rov Beodoyor Kai ardarodov Eipnvaios xal 
Gor igropover wapapeivar TH Biw ews Tav xpdvwv Tpaiavod’ uel’ Sv Tammias ‘leporoXirns xai 
Tlodtixapros Dyipyns éxioxoros dxovotal aitov éyvwpitovro (Chronic. Syncell., 656, 14, post 
Traian. ann. 1; Harnack, frag. 13). Hence it seems that Eusebius’ later notion (Hist. eccl., 
I, 1, 6 (GCS, IX/1, 8] tells us that the Chronicon was written first) was suddenly sug- 
gested to him by his misreading of Papias’ prologue—especially as, when discussing again 
the authorship of the Apocalypse, Eusebius does not repeat the theory of the two Johns 
(Hist. eccl., VII, 25 (GCS, TX /2, 690-92]). 
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rapaywouévas THs a\nOeias. Papias says: “I insist upon the éruth of this infor- 
mation, for I have always preferred ¢ruth to quantity, and have sought doctrine 
stemming from Truth Itself.” Secondly, if &@...Xé€yovo. depends upon 
ovyxararagéat, it follows that at the time Papias wrote his prologue, Presby- 
ter John, a disciple of the Lord, was still alive. This is in the highest degree 
unlikely, since we know from Philip of Side that Papias was still writing 
in the reign of Hadrian,® and it is improbable that he spent about twenty 
years writing the book and that he wrote the prologue right at the beginning 
and made no alterations later. Moreover, it is well-nigh certain that John 
was dead when Papias wrote the other long fragment preserved by Eusebius, 
since it begins xai rov6’ 6 mpeoBirepos édeyev (“used to say”). 

These last chronological considerations dispose equally of what I have 
suggested was Eusebius’ solution, viz., to supply a verb such as 
ovykararaéw from the context. Some commentators have, for different 
reasons, suggested deleting rov xvpiov wafnrai as an insertion.!® This is a 
desperate remedy; no explanation has been given as to why anyone wanted 
to insert the words; Abbot Chapman shows good reason for thinking that 
Eusebius read them;" and it is possible to give a satisfactory solution with- 
out deleting them.” So, no further time need be spent on this suggestion. 

We must, therefore, consider the other possibilities. The simplest is to 
say that & is an instance of the relative pronoun used as an indirect interroga- 
tive. The clause & . . . A€yovox will then be an indirect question coordinate 
with those that immediately precede it. New Testament Greek provides 
a number of parallels to the use of ds, 7, 6 as an indirect interrogative pro- 
noun.'® However, against this very simple solution is, first of all, tiic fact 
that it did not recommend itself to Eusebius or Rufinus (if indeed it oc- 
curred to them), and secondly that it raises a set of awkward questions. 
Why did Papias change from “or...or...or’ to “and ...and’’? Why did 
he change from the singular direct interrogative ri to the plural indirect 
interrogative &, when he could perfectly well have carried on with 
ti 5’ "Apuoriwy xrd.? Why did he use the connective re, when an adversative 

°Cf. C. de Boor, Neue Fragmente des Papias, Hegesippus, und Pierius (Texte und 
Untersuchungen, IV/2 (Leipzig, 1888], 170); J. Kleist, Ancient Christian Writers, VI 
(Westminster, Md., 1948), 122. 

1 So, e.g., Lagrange, op. cit., p. xxxiii. " Op. cit., p. 21 f. 

2 Papias may well have preferred to repeat “disciples of the Lord” rather than intro- 
duce an ambiguity: had he not repeated them, the reader might have wondered whether 
perhaps Aristion and Presbyter John were others than the disciples of the Lord, since a 
list of disciples had just been closed. 

3 Cf., e.g., Matt. 6:8; Luke 8:47; Acts 28:22. F. Zorell (Lexicon graecum Novi Testa- 
menti [2nd ed.; Paris, 1931], col. 940) quotes a parallel from the Tebtunis Papyri (London, 
1902), 58, 41, III aC: ypade juiv iva eiddper ey ols ef. 
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particle is needed to mark the difference between eirev and \éyovow? These 
considerations seem to provide sufficient ground for agreeing with Eusebius 
that & must, after all, be a relative pronoun. If the clause is a relative one, 
we must either supply a verb such as ovyxararatw, as Eusebius seems to 
have done, or make it a direct object of the verb avéxpivov, coordinate with 
the noun Adyous. The former alternative has been rejected on chronological 
grounds. The latter, therefore, must be correct. But it still contains a gram- 
matical problem: how are we to explain the tense of \éyovow? The Greek 
for “I made investigations about the things that John was saying” is 
avéxpwvov & "Iwavvns deve." This is not oratio obliqua, and accordingly there 
should be no question of using the tense of direct speech. 

What, then, is the solution? We might say that Papias has used a fusion 
of two constructions, so that the relative clause is at the same time virtually 
an indirect question. But this is to name the phenomenon rather than to 
explain how it came about. It seems better, therefore, to say that the sen- 
tence is elliptical, and that the relative clause @ . . . \éyovo. depends upon 
an indirect question to be supplied from the context. The question that 
Papias put to his visitors was: what can you tell me about the present teach- 
ing of Aristion and Presbyter John? ri éxere \eyew mepi Gv (= robrwr 4) 
"Aptoriwv Kal 6 rpeaBirepos ‘lwavyns A€yovew ; In oratio obliqua this becomes 
avéxpwov Ti éxover eyew wepl Gv . . . N€yovow, or in the more idiomatic (“I 
know-thee-who-thou-art”) order, avéxpwov & ’Apicriwy Kai 6 mpeoBirepos 
"Iwavyns A€youow, ri wepi raidr’ Exovor eye. This last epexegetic ques- 
tion is omitted by Papias and must be supplied from the context in order to 
complete the syntax. The ellipse is admittedly a little difficult; but if the 
construction had been perfectly simple, Eusebius, Jerome, and Rufinus 
would not have been upset by it. This explanation justifies the following 
translation: “I used to make enquiries about the sayings of the ancients— 
what did Andrew say? or Peter? what did Philip, or Thomas, or James say? 
what did John, or Matthew, or some other of the Lord’s disciples say?— 
and about what Aristion and the ancient, John, disciples of the Lord, were 
still’® saying.” 

Had Eusebius taken the sentence in this way, he would surely have ob- 
served that Aristion and Presbyter John form a second class alongside 
that of raév mpecBurépwv and that the difference between the two classes is 
that the members of the former belong to a generation prior to the time 


4 Cf. Acts 22:24. 
6 T have inserted “still” because otherwise the emphasis on the word éyover, produced 
by its position at the end of the sentence, and enhanced by the hyperbaton created by 
the inclusion of rot xvpiov waSmrai, vanishes. 
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of Papias’ enquiries, while the latter contains the members of that genera- 
tion who survived into Papias’ own. Since Papias says ‘Apioriwv xai 6 
mpecBurepos "Iwavvns and not ’Apioriwv i 6 rpecBbrepos "Iwavyns 7 erepds tis, 
it seems safe to conclude that the second class contained the two members 
mentioned by Papias and no others. At the time of Papias’ enquiries, there 
were only two surviving disciples of the Lord. This conclusion is of extreme 
importance, since it eliminates the possibility that there were two disciples 
called John alive in Papias’ time. Further, once it is recognized that Aristion 
and John were the only two survivors, a simple answer suggests itself to 
another question raised by Eusebius: why is John’s name placed after 
Aristion’s?'® John is kept to the end because he, the “grand old man,” was 
the last survivor of the Lord. 

One other point remains to be discussed in connexion with the clause 
a... Xé€yovow. According to the explanation given above, the particle re 
marks the link between the substantive \oyous and the correlative sub- 
stantival clause @ . . . A€yovow. It is a solitary re that harks back to no 
preceding xai. Kleist, in spite of his translation, thinks otherwise: ‘Note 
the particles xai (after wov) and re (after @): ‘both—and, in particular.’ ”” 
This connexion, however, is impossible, because the xai to which he refers 
is in a subordinate (conditional) clause, to which & re. . . \€yovow is not 
coordinate or even directly related. We are, therefore, presented with a 
further problem: what is the force of the xai (after ei 5€ wov)? 

Denniston points out that ¢ xai and xai ei are, in some of their uses, 
convertible.'* But in view of the intervening dé, I do not think that the 
translation “moreover if” is permissible here, because this simply disregards 
the 5é. Therefore, xai must be taken with rapnyxodovOnxws ris, and must mark 
a climax: “And if perchance (ov) someone came my way who had actually 
travelled about in company with the apostles. .. .” In Eusebius’ second 
quotation from Papias, the same verb wapaxodov$éw is used of Mark who 
travelled about with St. Peter.'® So it seems that Papias is here claiming 
acquaintance with some dmnpérat tov Aéyou,”° and (since xai marks a climax) 
that he set more store by their reports than by éca roré rapa trav mpecBuTépwv 
kad@s éuaov, which must include what he learned directly from John 
the Apostle. As has already been mentioned, it is most remarkable that 
nowhere in his prologue does Papias mention explicitly that he is going to 


6 Hist. eccl., III, 39, 5 (GCS, IX/1, 286-88). 

" Op. cit., p. 205, note 10. 18 Op. cit., p. 301 (iii). 

19 Tlapaxodovbéw is used in the same way by Justin, Dial., 103 (PG, VI, 717); Athena- 
goras uses it of demons and guardian angels in his Legatio, 25 (PG, VI, 949). 

» Luke 1:3. 
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record oral traditions received directly from John. If Papias makes any 
reference at all to his direct acquaintance with John, it can only be in the 
clause dca... €uafov. To lessen this mystery it may be suggested that per- 
haps Papias was not long with St. John, or that he had little opportunity 
to cross-question him, or that he heard him say little that was not also in 
his Gospel. The scraps of tradition quoted from John in Papias’ fragments 
need not have been learnt directly from the apostle. They are indeed in 
the form of direct speech but are expressed in the systematically ambiguous 
style of Papias, not in John’s simple Greek. Papias may well have set more 
store by the reports of the rapnxodovOnxdres™ because they had been asso- 
ciated longer and more intimately with the apostles than he had himself. 
In his sentence about Mark: ore yap jjxovcev Tov kupiov ore mapnKxodovOncer 
airg,™ it is plain that rapnxodobOncey adds something to the meaning of 
hKxovoev. So a trapnxoAovOnxws is a better witness than a mere dxovorns. 
Let me end with my translation of Papias’ prologue: 


In addition to my explanations, I shall not hesitate to set down for you in due 
order all that I learned from the ancients a long time ago and noted with care, 
and [I insist that this information is true. For I was not one to delight (as most 
people do) in those who talked at great length, but in those whose teaching was 
true, nor in those whose precepts were from some other source, but in those who 
taught the commandments given by the Lord to the faith and inherited from 
Truth Itself. And if perchance at any time there came my way someone who had 
actually travelled about with the ancients, I would make enquiries about the say- 
ings of the ancients—what did Andrew say? or Peter? what did Philip, or Thomas, 
or James say? what said John, or Matthew, or some other of the Lord’s dis- 
ciplesPp—and about what Aristion and the ancient, John, disciples of the Lord, 
were still saying. For I took it for granted that excerpts from the Books were not 
so helpful to me as the utterances of the living voice of a survivor. 


Heythrop College, Chipping Norton, Oxon. Joun F. Buicu, S.J. 


21 And rapnxodov@nxviat (cf. I Cor. 9:5). 
® Hist. eccl., III, 39, 15 (GCS, IX/1, 291). 
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SUBMISSION IN SUFFERING AND OTHER Essays ON EASTERN THOUGHT. 
By H. H. Rowley, D.D., F.B.A. Cardiff: University of Wales, 1951. Pp. 
ix + 170. 12s 6d. 

The principal objective of Dr. Rowley’s revision of his three monographs 
on Eastern thought, preponderantly Chinese, is to exemplify the techniques 
of a comparative method and to introduce a limited public to the relevant 
materials in the principal Asiatic religions concerning real or apparent 
“innocent suffering,” together with the response to such suffering inculcated 
by these several religious systems. This comparative method consists primar- 
ily of comparisons between sages within a definite culture and between such 
sages and critical commentators; only secondarily, and in a very general 
way, is a comparison made between ideas and values of an Eastern culture 
and corresponding ideas and values in historical Christianity. Within such 
a limited framework these announced objectives are approximated with a 
scholarly detachment and with a sufficient familiarity with representative 
source materials. 

Pursuant to these limited objectives the author introduces well-docu- 
mented quotations from the Bible, from the writings of ancient Chinese 
ethico-culturalists, from Indian classics, from Buddhism, from Confucian- 
ism, and from Islamic sources. Interspersed among these texts are critical 
observations and strictures by authorities commenting upon the diverse 
interpretations of the meaning and significance of “innocent suffering.” 
After much detached exposition of a variety of viewpoints the author tends 
to favor what he considers the best Christian attitude: “it [suffering] can be 
met in a spirit of consecration that converts pain into a channel of service, 
either service in itself, or service in the creation of a new fineness of character 
that shall be serviceable to God here or hereafter” (p. 73). 

In his second essay, “The Chinese Sages and the Golden Rule,” Dr. Rowley 
continues to employ his comparative method by interspersing texts from 
Confucius, Lao-tzu, Mencius, and Mo-tzu with critical observations by well- 
known commentators on the doctrines of these sages. While not really ana- 
lyzing or developing the full implications of the Golden Rule as taught by 
Christ, the author concludes that the basis of that Rule, despite occasional 
verbal similarities, is infinitely superior to that of all Chinese sages, even 
that of Mo-tzu, the philosopher of love. 

By far the best of the three essays is Dr. Rowley’s critical yet sympathetic 
evaluation of the doctrine of universal love of “the Chinese philosopher Mo 
Ti.” (Mo Ti and Mo-tzu are one and the same person.) Though only thirty- 
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two pages long, nearly half the text of this essay is taken up with footnotes 
referring to the most competent scholars who have rescued Mo Ti from 
oblivion. Having been impressed during the early thirties in China by the 
content of Mo Ti’s philosophy and spirituality as one of the most promising 
bases upon which to effect a rapprochement between Chinese classical 
thought and Christianity, this reviewer welcomes the current contribution 
of Dr. Rowley to the study of Mo Ti. If the author would see fit to employ 
further his scholarly acumen and his gift of mediation so as to present a more 
expanded work and a more detailed development of Mo Ti’s principles, he 
would be doing a great service toward that mutual international understand- 
ing so important for the unity, not the unification, of human society. 
Viewed as a whole, Submission in Suffering obviously lacks an intrinsic 
unity and does not contain any clear indication of the author’s philoso- 
phy and theology other than the notions of service and brotherhood. 
Even the self-imposed limitation of treatment to “submission to innocent 
suffering” would have more appeal if the problem of evil were philosophically 
outlined and a more positive and complete theology of the Cross offered. 


University of San Francisco Joun J. O’FarRELL, S.J. 


A FOREWORD TO THE OLD TESTAMENT: An Essay of Elementary Introduc- 
tion. By H. St. J. Hart. New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xv + 
184. $2.75. 

This book is a revision of a pamphlet prepared in 1941-42 for the use of 
ordination candidates in H. M. Forces who might have unexpected oppor- 
tunities for continuing their studies by correspondence. It is now hoped that 
the volume will also be of use to teachers who suddenly find themselves 
teaching Old Testament subjects and to the general reader. In the preface 
the author informs us that he follows the critical position of Wellhausen, 
S. R. Driver, and Lods, which he does not think old-fashioned or outworn. 
Wellhausen and Lods seem to have been relied upon most heavily. 

The book is of uneven quality. In content and readability the last four 
chapters are superior to the first four; all eight, while containing much 
that is valuable, must be read with a certain caution. The assertion (p. 3) 
that the writers of the OT took slavery and human sacrifice for granted might 
be misleading because Prof. Hart fails to point out that the slavery which 
the Hebrews approved was a much more humane institution than that which 
we associate with the term, such as that practiced in Jamaica in the 18th 
century. While it is true that the Israelites of the early period through their 
association with the Canaanites were familiar with human sacrifice, it is 
going much too far to infer that it was taken for granted by the authors of 
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the OT, most of whom Hart places in a relatively late period of Israelite 
history. Mesha’s sacrifice of his oldest son on the wall (ca. 850 B.C.) was 
considered a horrible deed by the Israelites, who were completely demoral- 
ized by the act. The writer takes a very pessimistic view of the historical 
books of the Bible which were produced before the Assyrian period, because 
in reading them you often cannot be sure that you hear the authentic accents 
of these ages at all. Such an opinion overlooks the archaeological finds of 
the past half-century which assure us that the early historical books of the 
Bible ring much more authentic than orthodox Wellhausenists will allow. 

In the preface the author warns the reader that there are few statements 
in his work which cannot be challenged; this is particularly true of chapter 
4, where some features of the unreformed religion are discussed. In this 
matter Hart follows Lods quite closely. He is of the conviction that before 
Amos and Hosea the men of Israel and Judah who were not polytheists were 
monolaters; these prophets led Israel from polytheism at the worst, and at 
the best from narrow and ferocious monolatry, to ethical monotheism (pp. 
40, 78). Before the Age of Conflict Yahweh was territorially limited in His 
power. At the same time the writer admits that both Amos and Hosea as- 
sume that Yahweh has been the national God of Israel for a very long time; 
so it is quite difficult to see why Hart should attribute prerogatives to these 
prophets of which they themselves were not at all conscious. The prophetic 
movement was a religious and social reformation and not primarily a creative 
movement. It is true that Canaanite Baal-worship had made considerable 
inroads into Israel, especially in the period of the divided monarchy, but 
Yahweh was not diminished in stature on that account, because the Canaa- 
nite Baals were high gods in their own right. Nor is there any evidence for 
territorial henotheism in Israel, or for that matter among the Canaanites, 
since Baal was never considered less than cosmic in scope. The assertion that 
the cult of the dead was maintained in al! probability in every Hebrew 
household at some periods (p. 64) is as gratuituous as it is obscure. 

The chapter on the prophets contains a number of very interesting ob- 
servations. Here we can only point out that Hart’s lengthy discussion of the 
etymology of the word “prophet” as primarily signifying “spokesman” 
needs to be brought up to date. The proposal of Albright (1940) that 
“prophet” primarily meant “one called (by God)” seems preferable and is 
now being accepted by scholars. The exegesis of Jer. 7:21-23 (p. 78) is not as 
certain as the writer would have us believe. H. H. Rowley’s arguments have 
convinced the reviewer that Jeremiah’s apparent condemnation of all 
sacrifice is not as absolute as it appears prima facie (Bull. of John Rylands 
Lib., Feb., 1946). It is difficult to understand why Hart refuses to accept the 
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later date for Hammurabi to which he refers in a footnote; the only dispute 
between scholars now is whether Hammurabi began to rule in 1792 or in 
1728. A date in the 21st century is simply out of the question. 

The printing is well done and misprints are rare. We might call attention 
to a slip on p. 15 where it is said that Mt. Lebanon is 6,070 feet above the 
Mediterranean; actually it is about 10,400 feet high. On p. 45 “passage” is 
misspelled and on p. 92 a disconcerting “not” has intruded into the quota- 
tion from Malachi. 

In a postscript Prof. Hart gives some advice which a beginner would do 
well to follow: read the Old Testament itself and, when the fascinations of 
novelty have ceased, attempt exactness and read the commentators. 


Weston College MITCHELL Danoop, S.J. 


Das Bucn Hios. Translation and commentary by Artur Weiser. Das 
Alte Testament deutsch (ed. V. Herntrich and A. Weiser), XIII. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1951. Pp. 268. 

Die PsatMEN, II: Psat. 61-150. Translation and commentary by Artur 
Weiser. Das Alte Testament deutsch, XV. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht, 1950. Pp. 280. 

These are two more volumes in the Old Testament series of the Géttinger 
Bibelwerk, bringing to seven (out of twenty-five) the number published in 
the first three years of the programme. Both are the work of Dr. Weiser, one 
of the editors of the series, and are good specimens of his moderate views 
and sound scholarship. 

The Book of Job is a particularly attractive subject for a theological com- 
mentary; Dr. Weiser’s work has been done con amore, and is no doubt the 
fruit of long reflection. In accordance with the character of ATD, which is 
designed mainly for those engaged in the (Protestant) pastoral ministry, 
he discusses only briefly textual and literary questions, concentrating chiefly 
on the exegesis. At the same time, the treatment of the text by a scholar of 
his standing cannot but be of interest to fellow exegetes. 

First, on the integrity of the book. While recognizing the antiquity of the 
figure of Job in Hebrew legend, and that the folktale is drawn by the author 
from tradition, Weiser firmly holds that prologue and epilogue, in their 
present literary dress, are from the same hand as the poetic dialogue, and 
therefore essential parts of the complete book. This conclusion is of consider- 
able importance for the interpreter; for example, it automatically rules out 
any such interpretation of the poetic sections as was recently offered by 
W. B. Stevenson in the Schweich Lectures for 1943 (published 1947). The 
poem on the search for wisdom (c. 28) is held to be “eine spitere Erginzung,” 
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but Weiser does not say whether this supplement was added by the author 
himself or another. The Elihu speeches alone are definitely ascribed to a 
later writer. The second speech of Yahweh (40:6—41:26), in spite of its 
difference from the first, is also presented as an integral part of the author’s 
plan; on this point Weiser has abandoned the position he favored in the 
first edition of his Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1939), p. 240. His reasons 
for now maintaining its authenticity are doctrinal rather than stylistic: the 
descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan are meant to recall the primeval 
monsters, or powers of chaos, crushed by Yahweh on the day of creation— 
but they are also His creatures, which He cherishes and loves. Here is 
illustrated the incomprehensible mystery of the divine creative activity, 
which extends to the ordering of human life, and so to Job’s fate. Thus 
Weiser’s criticism may be called “conservative” in the etymological sense of 
the word, and his sane respect for the data of tradition deserves hearty ap- 
proval. 

The same attitude appears at another point. After some shrewd remarks 
(p. 185) on the importance of first trying to save the existent text before 
launching into speculative reconstruction, he renounces any attempt to 
rearrange cc. 24-27, taking the text as it stands and regarding Bildad’s 
few lines and Sophar’s complete silence in the third speech cycle as an effect 
intended by the author. This was also the view of Budde and Peters, though 
few others have followed them. The difficulty in the case is not the absence 
of two speeches, but the repeated introductions to a single one, and the 
apparent incongruity of 24:18-24, and still more 27:13-23, in the mouth of 
Job. Weiser’s exegesis here is probably as good as can be offered, though the 
reviewer must admit to remaining unconvinced. 

For the text, naturally, Weiser limits himself to a minimum of emendation 
and transposition. The translation (as far as a non-German may judge) is 
admirably done, and conveys a very fair idea of the pathos and passion of 
the original. Without strict metre, Weiser has given his lines a marked 
iambic rhythm, which produces the effect of irregular blank verse; e.g., 
16:18 ff.: “O Erde, deck’ mein Blut nicht zu;/mein Schreien finde keine 
Ruhstatt!/Auch jetzt noch, seht, im Himmel ist mein Zeuge,/mein Biirge 
in den Himmelshéhn!/Es spotten zwar die Freunde iiber mich;/doch trinend 
blickt mein Aug’ zu Gott empor. . . .” 

The importance ascribed by Weiser to the Israelite cult, as the setting, 
or Silz im Leben, of a great part of OT literature, appears as prominently as 
ever in his commentary on Job. It is surprising how many elements of the 
Bundeskulttradition (as reconstructed, one must add, by himself and other 
German scholars) he uncovers in this work of wisdom literature, where one 
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would hardly look for such a background: e.g., the dispute at law, to be 
settled by a divine oracle, the oath of innocence included in a Klagepsalm, 
the theophany for the vindication of justice, etc. Insofar as this emphasis 
disproves the paradoxical opinion of Pfeiffer that the book is not an Israelite 
work at all, it is all to the good; but one wonders if it is not somewhat exag- 
gerated. The law-court figure in particular, with its emphasis on arguments 
and pleading, suggests rather a civil tribunal than the Temple procedure. 

In dealing with the solution of Job’s problem in the Yahweh speeches, 
Weiser has provided a profound and stimulating treatment of the hagiog- 
rapher’s theology. After showing that the real problem of the book is not 
man’s suffering as such, but the divine mystery, the question of how God’s 
perfection is manifested in that suffering, Weiser goes on to show the inward- 
ness of Job’s struggle, and the seriousness of his approach to God. The friends’ 
morality is eudaemonist—in the last analysis, they agree with the self- 
interest theory of the Satan—whereas Job places his happiness in God and 
demands only to find Him. But from man’s side God is inaccessible; in c. 19 
Job rises to the sublime height of confidence in his vindication after death— 
but this still leaves unresolved his perplexity about God’s mind here and 
now. The theophany gives a real solution to this, but only by shifting the 
whole argument on to another plane. Job is rebuked, humbled, and yet 
satisfied and vindicated. 

Just at this point the reviewer found the exposition a little disconcerting. 
Weiser declares that in 40:6 ff. Yahweh discloses that, though Job is innocent 
of ordinary wrongdoing, yet there is in him an Urschuld which consists pre- 
cisely in his claim to be declared innocent—a claim to autonomy, a form of 
self-assertion, which infringes God’s sovereignty, and has actually erected a 
barrier between himself and God. Only when, in his very last words, he re- 
nounces his innocence, is he perfectly at peace with his Maker, and “justi- 
fied” by Him. It is hard to see how this Urschuld theory can be reconciled 
with declarations elsewhere in the book. In the prologue Yahweh has twice 
affirmed Job’s moral perfection, which the Satan impugns; therefore Job, 
maintaining the same position, is really fighting Yahweh’s battle, and the 
poet can hardly make the latter take back at the end what He first affirmed, 
without yielding Satan the victory. The poet’s purpose being to exclude any 
necessary connection between sin and suffering, he must put an extreme 
case, and in fact he takes care to emphasize repeatedly Job’s real sinlessness. 
(The doctrine of “original sin,” hinted at by Eliphaz, has no place in the 
conclusion of the book.) The whole thesis is weakened if Job really is to be 
found guilty—as the friends maintained—of spiritual pride. Yahweh’s cen- 
sure can be sufficiently explained by the freedom, not to say irreverence, with 
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which Job, provoked by the friends, has attacked an imperfect but not wholly 
wrong idea of God. 

Still, this is a matter of opinion, and one may say in general that the 
commentary is marked throughout by keen insight and reverent apprecia- 
tion; the reviewer is conscious of a debt of gratitude to Dr. Weiser for many 
new lights on the literary beauties and doctrinal depths of this OT master- 
piece. A select bibliography of nearly fifty titles ends the book; it includes 
several works in English, but not the excellent little commentary by Kissane, 
which (perhaps because published in 1939) seems too little known to German 
scholars. 

The first volume of Dr. Weiser’s commentary on the Psalms was reviewed 
in these pages last June by E. A. Cerny (XII [1951], 232-33). The second 
volume, whose pagination is continuous with the first, includes the transla- 
tion and exposition of ninety psalms, and deserves the same praises as its 
predecessor. The liturgical setting attributed to most of the pieces often 
lends a vividness and freshness to the commentary that are most striking, 
e.g., the psalms on the City, or those on Yahweh’s kingship. At the same 
time there is one disadvantage to this continued concentration on the cult 
background: where no such setting can be found, the commentator seems to 
lose interest. Thus, of the long Psalm 119 in praise of the Law, he remarks 
severely: “Die dichterischen Gattungen wechseln in buntem Gemisch und 
verstirken den unruhigen Eindruck des Ganzen...so dass sich aus ihnen 
der Sitz im Leben nicht erkennen lisst; der Psalm ist ein rein schriftstelleri- 
sches Erzeugnis” (p. 492). And he devotes scarcely more than a page to the 
commentary on its 176 verses. Yet many devout Christians (Pascal for one; 
see Calés, Le livre des psaumes, II, 442), undeterred by its literary artificiality, 
have ranked this among the most precious sections of the Psalter. It is surely 
a mistake in such a case to allow literary or gattungsgeschichtliche criticism 
to have the last word. 

It must be added, however, that to the great majority of these psalms Dr. 
Weiser does full justice, and that the religious tone of his exegesis is one of 
the most pleasing aspects of his book. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto R. A. F. MAcKeEnzig, S.J. 


PrmitIvE GosPEL Sources. By B. P. W. Stather Hunt. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xv + 344. 

This book aims to offer a new solution to the complicated and vexing 
problem of the origin of the Synoptic Gospels, and their relation to each other 
in origin. His solution, in a nutshell, is that the story of Jesus was set into 
the framework of the prophetic testimony about the Messiah. He claims that 
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there were lectionaries of the Messianic prophecies in use in the Jewish 
synagogues. The Jews were eagerly awaiting the Messiah at this time and 
had gathered together the Messianic prophecies into what the author terms 
the Testimony Book. On Easter Day the Messiah Himself explained to the 
disciples at Emmaus how all the Scriptures, from Moses on through the 
prophets, spoke of Him. The disciples related to the apostles what Christ 
had told them. These in turn retold the story of Christ by setting it in the 
framework of the prophecies. 

It was this prophetic life of Christ—a narration of the prophecy and its 
fulfilment, with perhaps an explanation added—that was the real basis of the 
Synoptic Gospels. First it was handed down orally, in the catechesis, but 
soon it was written down, perhaps by Matthew. Even on Easter night he 
may have written down some of the things related by the disciples from 
Emmaus. All that Matthew ever wrote was this Testimony Book, which 
became the chief source for Mark and Luke and the editor of “Matthew.” 
By this dependence on the Testimony Book the author thinks we must 
explain the similarities in the Synoptics. 

This prophetic framework is really the Sitz im Leben, the “form” which 
gave rise to the Gospels. Hunt severely criticizes the subjectivity of the 
exponents of Form Criticism, namely, their claim that the Gospel stories are 
the creation of the Christian community’s imagination. He admits, however, 
their principle of a form into which the stories of Christ were put. His form 
is objective, real, historical, i.e., the prophecies of the Testimony Book, 
indirectly of the Old Testament. 

As evidence for the existence of such a Testimony Book he appeals to the 
common catechesis of the New Testament Epistles and the Acts, which 
points to the use of the same prophetic passages and pattern. He appeals 
also to the text of the prophetic passages themselves as found in the Gospels, 
which are not always quoted according to the Septuagint. So he suggests 
that they were not taken directly from the Old Testament, but from the 
Testimony Book, which was first written in Aramaic. He appeals likewise to 
the subject of the prophecies in the Gospels. The Evangelists, especially 
Matthew, do set out to prove from the prophecies that Jesus is the Messiah. 
And they do that oftener than is at first apparent, because even the dis- 
courses of Christ belong to the legal testimony, inasmuch as they are the 
introduction of the New Covenant that was foretold. Then, too, the Evan- 
gelists have a testimony mind; they see a correspondence between Christ’s 
story and that of Moses, for instance, when it was really not intended. 
Hunt also appeals to the ancient Christian writers. He makes much of 
Papias’ witness to the Gospels, claiming that the Jogia which he ascribes to 
Matthew are this Testimony Book. He stresses the so-called Dialogues, 
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which he thinks have their origin in the Testimony Book as early as 
apostolic times. 

We cannot touch upon everything in this book. It must be said that the 
author has written an orderly and clear treatise. He keeps the reader in- 
formed where he is going and sums up the results after each section. In 
reference to his main thesis, I believe that the author has done a good work 
in stressing the part the prophecies played in the writing of the Gospels. 
Not that this was not noted before. Catholic scholars, at least, were quite 
aware of the importance of the Messianic prophecies, especially in Matthew’s 
Gospel. But all of us could perhaps emphasize that these prophecies, in 
keeping with Christ’s explanation to the disciples at Emmaus, were an im- 
portant element in the catechesis, first oral and then written, particularly 
for the Jewish converts. Hunt deserves credit too for rejecting the subjec- 
tivity of Form Criticism. 

For the rest, any collection of Messianic prophecies, in lectionaries or 
otherwise, that the Jews might have had, was bound to be inadequate and 
could not have been taken over by Matthew or anyone else as a framework 
for Christ’s story. The Jews were rather materialistic in the interpretation 
of many of the prophecies and missed others altogether. It took Christ to 
rectify the thinking of the disciples on this matter, especially with regard 
to the prophecies about His sufferings. 

Again, to contend that the Testimony Book was a framework into which 
the story of Christ was fitted is to turn things around. The prophecies were 
really fitted into the life of Christ. That is what Christ did in His explanation 
at Emmaus. That is what Matthew did. He does not first give the prophecy 
and then the fulfilment, but vice versa. The same is gathered from the 
summaries of catechesis in the Acts. The apostles related the salient points 
of Christ’s life and then proved that these are the fulfilment of prophecies. 
The center of attraction in the apostolic preaching was the personality of 
Christ and the historical events of His life, proved where feasible by proph- 
ecies. So the Si/z im Leben of the Gospel stories is not the prophetic life of 
Christ but His real life. 

The author’s claim that Papias’ Jogia are not the Gospel of Matthew in 
Aramaic, but only the Testimony Book written by him, is not proved and is 
historically false. At least, Hunt’s theory would prove that the Jogia are 
more than the discourses of Christ. As to the value of the Testimony Book 
for solving the Synoptic problem, it is true that it would offer a solution to 
some questions. But it is not the only solution possible for those questions; 
and, unless this Testimony Book were quite comprehensive, it would not 
be able to solve many of the questions. 

Though Hunt is often more conservative than his fellow scholars, he still 
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clings to views that are unacceptable. For instance, the thesis that Matthew 
did not write a Gospel at all, merely the Testimony Book, and that Mat- 
thew’s present Gospel is merely the work of an editor, is quite untenable by 
the laws of sound historical criticism. Mark’s Gospel is, moreover, not the 
first chronologically, being written about 70 A.D. Though Hunt admits the 
historicity of many things in the Gospels that others have denied, he still 
holds the possibility of errors on the part of the inspired Evangelists. He 
thinks, too, that the Evangelists erred in adducing some passages as Messi- 
anic which were never intended as such. 

To conclude, Hunt’s thesis as a whole is not proved, and many particular 
points must be rejected or corrected. But we do congratulate the author for 
the emphasis he places on the fact of the Messianic prophecies in the early 
catechesis, an emphasis that seems rooted in the explanation of Jesus to the 
disciples at Emmaus. 


St. Conrad’s Friary, Annapolis, Md. Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M.Cap. 


Satnt AucusTIN: LA FOI CHRETIENNE. Text, introduction, translation, 
and notes by J. Pegon, S.J. Bibliothéque augustinienne: Oeuvres de saint 
Augustin. Premiére série: Opuscules, VIII. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1951. 
Pp. 522. 

Saint AuGusTIN: LEs REvISIONS. Text, introduction, translation, and 
notes by Gustave Bardy. Bibliothéque augustinienne: Oeuvres de saint 
Augustin. Premiére série: Opuscules, XII. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1950. 
Pp. 663. 

For those who have not seen this printing of the works of Augustine of 
Hippo, it may be useful to begin with a general description. Fulbert Cayré, 
A.A., is the director of this collection, which will eventually contain the Opera 
omnia in about eighty-five volumes. The books are pocket size (11x17 cm.), 
on thin but good paper, bound in limp cloth. In make-up, each volume con- 
tains Latin and French texts on facing pages, introductions in French, 
complementary notes, bibliographies, indexes, and tables. It would be 
difficult to suggest improvements in the physical appearance of the collec- 
tion. 

From the viewpoint of scholarship the series is equally noteworthy. 
Translators include most of the outstanding patrologists in France: de Labri- 
olle, Combés, Jolivet, Finaert, Thonnard, and others. The Latin text printed 
is that of the Benedictines of St. Maur, a choice dictated partly by expedi- 
ency no doubt, but also somewhat justified by the uneven quality of the 
more recent critical texts. In most volumes important textual variants are 
given in the footnotes. The general level of the translations is high. After 
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all, the French have been translating Augustine for centuries; their vernac- 
ular is well suited to his manner of expression; this should be one of the 
best versions. 

Volume VIII, edited by Pére Pegon, contains four works: De vera religione, 
De utilitate credendi, De fide rerum quae non videntur, De fide et operibus. 
Some of the work of translation and annotation on these treatises was done 
a few years ago by J. Clémence, but apparently the editor has reworked 
the whole thing. A few complementary notes are supplied by F. Cayré and 
A. de Veer. The bibliographies are useful but lack adequate notice of English 
versions and studies. 

Canon Bardy’s volume (XII) is wholly devoted to the Retractationes, 
Augustine’s review of a good part of his own writings. Such a work provides 
a fine opportunity for a general discussion of the works of the saint. Bardy’s 
long introduction (250 pages) is an exhaustive treatise and will be a standard 
reference for those interested in the literary career of Augustine. His chron- 
ological conclusions are sound but it is amazing that Bardy has paid no 
attention to S. M. Zarb’s studies (A ngelicum, X and X1) of the chronological 
information in the Retractationes. Seventy-five items are treated by Bardy 
in his Notes complémentaires; these notes are packed with historical, bio- 
graphical, and literary information. Nine separate indexes complete the 
volume. It is doubtless one of the best in the collection. 


St. Louis University VERNON J. BOURKE 


Our SAVIOR AND His Love For Us. By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P. Translated by A. Bouchard. St. Louis: Herder, 1951. Pp. xii + 398. 
$6.00. 

Although this book is not a translation of the author’s De Christo salvatore, 
but rather of his Le Sauveur et son amour pour nous, it is primarily a treatise 
on the Incarnation and redemption. Consequently the similarity between 
sections of this work and the De Christo salvatore is very marked; but many 
of the questions usually treated in a De Verbo text have been omitted, since 
it was the author’s purpose to select only those “portions of this treatise that 
bear directly on the personality of the Savior, His interior life, and His love 
for us” (p. vi). It does, hawever, contain additional matter not found in a De 
Verbo treatise, especially the chapters which relate to the Holy Sacrifice. 

The book is not intended for professional theologians as such. The inten- 
tion of the author is “to invite interior souls to the contemplation of the 
mystery of Christ” (p. vii). Thus he considers the mystery of the redemptive 
Incarnation in a manner which is neither too technical theologically nor too 
“pious” devotionally. Rather, steering a middle course, he has produced a 
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fine spiritual book with a solid doctrinal foundation. Considering, however, 
the end which he had in view, some might find it a bit surprising that he 
“laid emphasis on several... problems, notably the personality of Christ 
(wherein it is formally constituted) . . . and the mystery of the reconciliation 
of Christ’s liberty with his absolute impeccability” (p. viii). The same might 
be said of his treatment of the question of the grace of Christ and the mystics 
outside the Church. 

The work is divided into two parts: “The Mystery of the Incarnation and 
the Personality of the Savior” and “Our Savior’s Love for Us and the 
Mystery of the Redemption.” After an introductory chapter, the first five 
chapters of the first part establish the divinity of Christ according to various 
parts of Scripture: the Synoptic Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistles of St. Paul, the Gospel of St. John, and the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. Having thus established the dogma of the Incarnation, the 
eminent Dominican theologian penetrates a little into this sublime mystery 
by explaining the fittingness of the Incarnation according to the double 
principle that ‘“‘“God tends to communicate Himself as much as possible to 
man and that...man tends to be united as much as possible to God” 
(p. 80). The chapter (VII) in which this principle is discussed is one of the 
most inspirational of the book by reason of its explanation of the full develop- 
ment of personality, how its consists in effacing oneself before God and be- 
coming more dependent upon Him who is Goodness and Truth. In the fol- 
lowing chapter another aspect of the fittingness of the Incarnation is con- 
sidered. No other “divine intervention could so successfully tear us away 
from evil. Nothing could have cured us so completely of our three wounds— 
concupiscence of the flesh, concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life— 
as the sufferings, the poverty, and the humility of our Savior....At the 
same time... the Incarnation, by extricating us from the forces of evil, 
disposes us powerfully toward goodness. For it offers us the perfect model of 
all virtues and it increases tenfold... our faith, hope, and charity’’ (p. 
102). The remaining chapters of this first part discuss the motive of the 
Incarnation, the predestination and the sanctity of Christ, and finally the 
human intelligence and will of the Incarnate Word. 

The second part of this work is the more interesting and inspiring. It con- 
tains perhaps the two best chapters of the entire book; both are brief but 
excellent. The first of these is entitled ““God’s Love for His Son in the Mys- 
tery of the Redemption.” It touches a sublime doctrine rarely treated: it 
explains and develops the beautiful truth that it was through love for His 
Son that God the Father asked of Him His act of redemptive love. The fol- 
lowing chapter explains in turn what this redemptive love of Christ was, i.e., 
its strength and tenderness both for His Father and for us. In the remaining 
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sections Garrigou-Lagrange dwells on Christ’s humility and magnanimity, 
His prayer, priesthood, and merits, the Sacrifice of the Cross and the Mass. 
Certainly the matter treated in these chapters is sufficiently solid and rich 
not only to enlighten interior souls but also to arouse them to a higher effec- 
tive union with Christ. 

The value and readability of this fine book are lessened by the use of 
the Douay translation, despite the availability of the Confraternity version. 
Finally, its fruitfulness will be limited by a rather prohibitive price tag. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


MARIA, UNSERE HOHE LIEBE FRAU. By Otto Hophan, O.F.M.Cap. Luzern: 
Raber, 1951. Pp. 460. DM 22. 

The author has published within the last six years Die A postel, Das Ant- 
litz der Tage, and Der Kreuzweg des Kranken. In this present work he studies 
the life and virtues of the Blessed Virgin. Leaving aside the apocryphal 
Gospels and private revelations, Fr. Hophan bases his study on Scripture. 
It is a devotional work, rich in content, set in an academic framework of 
careful documentation, and possessing useful erudition, e.g., about the cus- 
toms of the Jews, and the geography and climate of the Holy Land. The 
Fathers of the Church and the liturgy also contribute extensive material. 

The author has a special reason for using Scripture, for he has Protestant 
as well as Catholic readers in mind. Because the Bible has brought several 
groups of Protestants to Mary—here the author cites the report of a Protes- 
tant convention held in Switzerland in 1949—Fr. Hophan stresses in the 
Gospels the various scenes and passages where Mary is mentioned. He also 
points out, to allay Protestant fears that devotion to Mary will lessen the 
honor due to her Son, that every time Mary is mentioned in Scripture Christ 
is mentioned with her. Therefore, he concludes, Protestants should not fear 
to venerate Mary. In support of this statement Hophan cites selections from 
the writings of Luther and Zwingli, one from Calvin, and from present-day 
Protestant theologians, which show their high esteem for the Blessed Virgin. 

Written in a style that is warm and lively, the work provides excellent 
spiritual reading. To help the reader in the choice of material a list is given 
of the various passages appropriate for the season and the different feasts 
of Christ and the Blessed Virgin. The index is adequate. Here and there 
short citations from certain authors, e.g., Sorge (pp. 110, 135, 230), Feckes 
(p. 135), and Lippert (p. 127), are quoted without any indication of their 
origin. 


Alma College EDWARD HAGEMANN, S.J. 
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THE FATHERHOOD OF St. JosEPH. By Joseph Mueller, S.J. Translated by 
Athanasius Dengler, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. 238. $3.50. 

This work is a clear, logical, well-balanced, definitive presentation of the 
theological background of the Catholic attitude to St. Joseph. Summarily, 
the author’s line of thought is this: Joseph’s prerogatives, dignity, and 
position in the Church ultimately stem from his fatherhood of the God-Man, 
and accordingly this unique privilege is singled out as the central theme of 
the book. 

The marriage of Mary and Joseph, though virginal, was a true marriage, 
destined by God to effect the mystery of the Incarnation. From the beginning 
God had sanctified marriage as the fountain-head henceforth of all human 
life, and had conditioned the blessing with children upon marriage. Nor 
would He depart from this norm even when a virginal conception was to be 
wrought in which a man’s physical co-operation was absolutely excluded. 
In the natural production of human beings God’s role is primary: the con- 
currence of father and mother is a secondary factor, the preparatory and 
dispositive contribution to the creative act. In the miraculous conception of 
the divine Child, Joseph did not concur immediately or physically. His 
contribution was his stainless purity and virginal union with Mary whereby, 
jointly with her, he rendered it possible that the Son of God be conceived and 
born of a virginal marriage, and thus enter this world in a manner not un- 
worthy of His ineffable purity and holiness. And through such unconditioned 
surrender to the divine will Mary and Joseph shared in the accomplishment 
of the Incarnation in the only feasible way befitting the mystery, and in 
consequence Mary is strictly the mother of the Word Incarnate, and Joseph, 
not identically but analogically, is His father. 

St. Paul teaches—and the principle is commonly accepted in law—that 
the husband has a right over the body of his wife pertinent to the sexual 
functions by which human life originates. The offspring is the fruit of mar- 
riage, is born into the family, and pertains to the parents. Jesus was born to 
the virginal marriage of Joseph and Mary; He is the fruit of their marriage, 
of a union ordained by God precisely to the realization of the Incarnation, 
and privileged, without detriment to virginity, to enjoy the blessings of 
fruitfulness. 

In the New Testament St. Joseph is called the father of Jesus without any 
qualifications, and this not only by those who knew nothing of the mystery 
but by Mary and the evangelist. God, therefore, in His wise providence 
designed Joseph to become father of Jesus in every way possible with the 
sole exception of natural generation, and thus the saint was accorded a par- 
ticipation in the eternal fatherhood of God and elevated to the order of the 
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hypostatic union. Joseph has been styled the foster father, the adoptive, the 
legal, or finally the putative father of Christ. All these qualifications fail 
utterly to do justice to the singular relations existing between the members 
of the Holy Family. The most appropriate and specific appellation would be 
virginal father. 

Revelation testifies that Joseph’s sanctity was as eminent as his lofty 
position. Rightly, then, do the faithful unite with the teaching authority 
in the Church in venerating him with what, in the absence of a more signif- 
icant term, we may call protodulia or the highest degree of the cult shown to 
angels and saints. To our author, consequently, all admirers of St. Joseph 
are heavily indebted, and after him to Fr. Dengler who has turned the work 
into such idiomatic English that the reader will completely forget that he is 
reading a translation. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CALianan, S.J. 


OnE AND Hoty. By Karl Adam. Translated by Cecily Hastings. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1951. Pp. 130. $2.00. 

One and Holy is a poignant plea to Catholics and Protestants to do what 
is in their power to realize Christ’s prayer “that all may be one.” This 
implies attempts at reuniting the two churches, a work which is primarily 
God’s but which man can prepare. Today the problem has a particular ur- 
gency for German Christianity because its survival is in large measure de- 
pendent on its religious unity. A strong and a skilfully organized anti- 
Christian power lies in wait, and the more divided the camps of Christianity 
the easier the hunting. Mutual benevolence is indispensable but insufficient, 
for the solution of this problem requires also a serious endeavor to under- 
stand and abide by the wishes of Christ, and a willingness to labor selflessly 
to effect their fulfillment. 

Adam resolves the whole issue into three nuclear questions: How did 
German Christianity come to be divided? Is a reunion possible in principle? 
How can it be achieved? In answer to the first, he traces through history 
those incidents which gradually wore away the bonds linking Germany to 
Rome. The picture is not a pretty one and the reprehensible apathy and 
greed of many of their shepherds understandably shocked both the pious 
and the overly critical. Cries for reform in head and members grew loud in 
the land; unhappily it was at this point that Luther’s voice was heard—a 
strong, discordant, threatening voice. 

Adam carefully reminds the reader that Luther’s fundamental! intention 
was not the overthrow and dissolution of the Catholic Church but its 
amendment and improvement. It was the common misfortune that in trying 
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to relieve his own tortured conscience he became the herald of a heretical 
theology. He found that only an all-sufficient and saving faith could rid him 
of the shackles of doubt and despair crippling him. Convinced that Rome’s 
doctrine was false because inadequate in this instance, he conceived his new 
theology of subjective selection to be the “good news” that must be shouted 
from the housetops. The abuses connected with Peter’s name had made 
him persona non grata and the people turned instead to this new prophet. 

Since much of Luther’s personal thought and teaching was quite consonant 
with Catholic doctrine, Adam believes that reunion of the two churches is 
possible. When Luther erred it was frequently by exaggerating or minimizing 
one aspect or other of Catholicism; hence many of his doctrinal tenets which 
seem irreconcilable are not really so. Adam indicates that Luther had not 
wandered so widely from orthodoxy that some rapprochement cannot be 
effected: salvation by faith alone, e.g., can be understood in a Catholic 
sense, and in the Confession of Augsburg Luther did recognize an objective 
ecclesiastical teaching authority. But the additions and subtractions of the 
Orthodox theologians must be bypassed and a return effected to Luther’s 
original teachings. 

Even when this has been done, however, three obstacles remain. The one 
durable béte noire is the papacy. With it Luther had no sympathy and his 
prejudice toward it has been the legacy of his followers. But even here Adam 
sees no cause for despair: if these followers are believers, an unprejudiced 
and prayerful examination of Mt. 16:18-19 may still reveal to them not only 
Peter but all his successors. Besides, the role of the Church and of tradition 
must also be clarified if reunion is to be achieved. To Catholics the Church 
as a prolongation of Christ in time is primarily an institution for salvation 
and consequently they consider some alliance of the personal with the 
institutional as indispensable in approaching God. Nor can Catholics accept 
the Protestant position of the sufficiency of Scripture, for to them Scripture 
is a book which the Church interprets and uses along with tradition. Both 
are sources of God’s word. These three problems offer the tallest barriers 
Protestants have to hurdle; once over them disciplinary differences might 
well be taken in easy stride. 

It must be emphasized, however, that belief in the divinity of Christ is 
the starting place for Catholics and Protestants, and it is this above all which 
makes reunion possible and supremely practicable. Reverence for, and an 
eagerness to fulfill, the desires of Christ will render the search for truth fruit- 
ful, and this along with an adult attempt to soften the antagonism that has 
unhappily arisen over the years between the two religions makes the pro- 
gression from Christ to Peter to the Una sancta less unlikely than it has been 
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in the past. Whatever success attends Adam’s endeavor, all must applaud 
the spirit of charity and understanding that animates it, just as all must 
share his conviction that it is high time for all Christians to bear a unanimous 
witness to Christ. 


Woodstock College James L. Tyne, S.J. 


ADVENT. By Jean Daniélou. Translated by Rosemary Sheed. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1951. Pp. 181. $2.50. 

Pére Daniélou has given us a meaningful but possibly deceptive title. The 
book encompasses more than the pre-Christmas season: it considers in their 
full latitude the historical preparations that have been made in nations and 
individual souls for Christ’s coming. Daniélou is still preoccupied with the 
problems and promises of missiology. In the introductory chapter he poses 
the problem and outlines his solution. The question is difficult because 
arguable from two apparently mutually exclusive viewpoints. Christianity 
fulfills and destroys, and, until the inevitableness and the meaning of both 
these operations are carefully considered and counterbalanced, any discus- 
sion on the meaning of missionary activity must lead to an impasse. The 
missionary problem has deep historical roots, and considered in an historical 
light it is clear that the problems which face the twentieth-century mission- 
ary are essentially the same as those which confronted the early Christians 
in their relations with Judaism and paganism. 

Destruction and fulfilment follow in Christianity’s wake as necessarily as 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday. Because of this dualism there have always 
been Christians opting for one to the exclusion of the other, and success has 
seldom, if ever, attended such a univocal choice. The optimist concentrates 
on the continuity and completion which Christianity brings to alien religions, 
toning down, if not ignoring, those aspects which worry the pessimist most. 
The latter is almost always preoccupied with the conflict that engages 
Christianity when it confronts other religions and this preoccupation blinds 
him to the assimilable elements that such religions invariably contain. To 
him other religions, instead of being the precursors which mysteriously 
ready the way for Christ, are rather irredeemable and relentless forces that 
work unceasingly against Him. 

That non-Christian religions are incomplete rather than false, that there 
is contradiction and opposition only when they refuse to give way to the 
Christ who completes, is little more than a restatement of a familiar and 
uncontroverted truth. Daniélou’s illustration of this truth is, however, 
rewardingly rich and original. 

Reaching back into the beginnings of sacred history the author singles 
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out the representatives of various religions and indicates how they prepared 
their people for Christianity. When that level of spiritual progress had been 
reached which God intended, further revelations were given and more taxing 
demands made which necessitated abandoning in great part the old and 
adopting the new. The true precursors like Abraham, the worshiper of idols, 
and Melchisedech, the personification of the religion of the natural universe, 
uncomplainingly gave way at God’s word, and such surrender enriched 
rather than impoverished them. When the two men met, the covenant that 
had been established between Abraham’s seed and God replaced the cove- 
nant of Noe, just as Christ’s covenant would replace Abraham’s at His 
meeting with the Baptist. 

The section on the last precursors treats of John the Baptist, the angels, 
and Mary. Many splendid things are said of the Baptist and the skeleton 
sketch presented in the New Testament is fleshed; he appears life-size and 
heroic. His task was to be the forerunner of Christ; this done, he could dis- 
appear into an obscurity from which only death would call him. Disinterested 
zeal and complete detachment characterized his work and his life, as it must 
the lives of all precursors, of all missionaries. The mysterious economy over 
the pagan peoples is best illustrated in the way in which Daniélou presents 
the angels and Mary constantly at work among them. According to Christian 
tradition the nations have been entrusted to the angels and at different 
times and in sundry ways they are silently preparing them to receive God’s 
word by progressively disposing them for what is good. Allied with them is 
Mary, who enjoys the principal role in preparing for every coming of Christ. 
She too is subtly making ready the way, disposing China by its cult of the 
mother, India by its cult of the virgin, to accept her Son and herself. 

Christ has not, of course, entrusted the salvation of souls entirely to His 
creatures. Daniélou shows the relation that exists between Christ’s ascension 
and missionary expansion, and he offers profound insights into the signifi- 
cance of that somewhat slighted mystery. With his ascension Christ became 
the Head of the Mystical Body and the work of evangelization was now to 
be accomplished by men who drew their effectiveness from union with Him. 
The endeavor to unite all men in Christ will flourish through all time, for 
men will always be needed to point out to expectant eyes the Man on the 
cross, that cross which draws all of a man and all men. 

Advent is a rich book, highly concentrated. With uncommon thoroughness 
and scholarship Daniélou has given us a comprehensive treatise on the 
problems of Christian evangelization, a serious study of the how and why of 
missionary activity in the Catholic Church. This activity is correctly viewed 
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in its historical context, and so the reader is inclined to favor the optimistic 
view to which the author is himself partial. 


Woodstock College James L. Tyne, S. J. 


DIE VIELEN MESSEN UND DAS EINE OPFER. Eine Untersuchung iiber die 
rechte Norm der Messhiaufigkeit. By Karl Rahner, S. J. Freiburg: Herder, 
1951. Pp. 118. 3.50 DM. 

The book is a reprint of an article published in the Zeitschrift fiir katho- 
lische Theologie, LXXI (1949), 257-317. As the subtitle indicates, the central 
problem is to find or establish, if possible, some general norm by which to 
judge the frequency of Mass celebration—a problem certainly of more than 
merely academic interest, touching as it does many and varied manifestations 
of the liturgical and spiritual life. 

After a preliminary discussion of some fundamental notions (e.g., the 
glory of God, Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross, the Sacrifice of the Mass and its 
relation to that of the Cross, the Sacrifice of the Mass as the Sacrifice of 
the Church) the author, with his well-known accuracy and thoroughness, 
examines the different opinions on the subject and finds them wanting. A 
further critical investigation concerning the proper understanding of the 
various fruits of the Sacrifice of the Mass leads him to the following general 
norm: “The Sacrifice of the Mass should be celebrated as often as (granted 
the other presuppositions of physical and moral possibility) it contributes to 
the glory of God and to the blessing of men. Since, however, it has been 
shown [in an earlier section] that through the Sacrifice of the Mass God’s 
glory and man’s blessing are increased exclusively in the measure in which 
man, in faith and charity, places himself through the Sacrifice of the Mass 
beneath the Cross of Christ, the one and only norm for the frequency of Mass 
can be formulated in the following proposition: The Sacrifice of the Altar 
should be celebrated as often and only as often as through the same a reason- 
able ‘more’ of devotio will be obtained, i.e., more than if Mass were celebrated 
either more rarely or more frequently” (pp. 76-77). The term devotio is 
understood as including the habitual degree of sanctifying grace, faith, and 
charity, as well as the actual devotion of the priest celebrating and the people 
assisting. This general norm is then applied to various practical situations, 
and here particular norms or rules are set forth concerning concelebration, 
simultaneous private Masses, Mass stipends and stipend Masses, participa- 
tion in several Masses at the same time, etc. In an appendix the author 
deals with some objections and criticisms expressed since his article first 
appeared in ZkTh. 
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It may be true that, as Rahner puts it, the book does not at once create a 
consensus theologorum; but, as it calls for a re-examination of the problems 
involved, it will stimulate thought and enrich discussion. All in all, we have 
here a very worthwhile little book. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto PETER MUELLER, S.J. 


Dre LITuRGIE DER SAKRAMENTE. By Joseph Pascher. Miinster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1951. Pp. 282. 

In a previous volume, Eucharistia, Prof. Pascher has endeavored to show 
that serious study of the Eucharistic liturgy not only brings one in contact 
with much soul-uplifting beauty but also unlocks veritable treasures of 
grace. In the present work he undertakes the same task with respect to the 
remaining sacraments. The sacraments are studied from the viewpoint of 
their nature as symbols or, to be more precise, as symbolic actions. The 
author complains mildly that dogmatic theologians are not sufficiently con- 
cerned with the role of “persons” in the sacramental liturgy. True, they speak 
of the minister and the recipient, but they fail to point out how these too 
enter into the sacramental symbolism. 

The section on the baptismal liturgy takes up a sizable portion of the 
book, about eighty pages. After an explanation of the basic symbolism in- 
volved and an examination of the double motif of rebirth (Jo. 3:5) and 
death and resurrection with Christ (Rom. 6:1-7), the author launches into 
a discussion of the actual baptismal Kwulidrama. In his treatment of the 
baptism of adults, to which the major portion of this section is devoted, 
Pascher strives to disentangle what at first sight appears to be a com- 
plicated skein of prayers and symbolic actions. He considers successively the 
reception into the catechumenate, the scrutinium, the baptismal part of the 
paschal liturgy, and baptism proper. In the course of his discussion he brings 
several important and interesting points to light. For example, the signing 
of the catechumen with the sign of the cross by the sponsor is an indication 
that the Church regards the baptized lay person as a “Spirit-bearer and 
Spirit-dispenser” (Geisttriiger und Geistspender) because through his own 
baptism he shares in the priesthood of Christ. 

There is an interesting observation on the blessing of baptismal water. 
It never occurred to the Church of apostolic times to impart a special 
blessing to water destined for baptism. But Christians were not long ponder- 
ing the problem phrased later by St. Augustine: “Unde tanta vis aquae. . .?” 
From a very early date the epiklesis over the water occupies an important 
part in the baptismal liturgy—so much so that it supplied St. Cyprian with 
a convenient and (to him) a telling argument to support his position in the 
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baptismal controversy: “Oportet vero mundari et sanctificari aquam prius 
a sacerdote, ut possit baptismo suo peccata hominis qui baptizatur :bluere 
.... Quomodo autem mundare et sanctificare aquam potest qui ipse inmun- 
dus est et apud quem sanctus spiritus non est?” (Ep. 70). The section on bap- 
tism is concluded by a brief discussion of its social character. 

The penitential liturgy as given in the Rituale Romanum is disposed of 
very briefly. Pascher devotes most of his time to the more public liturgy of 
the Pontificale Romanum. For a full understanding of the various parts of 
this liturgy, Pascher shows that a knowledge of the earlier penitential dis- 
cipline of the Church is essential. Here, for the most part, he admittedly 
follows Poschmann. 

Baptized sinners in early times were reconciled by readmission into the 
Church, which presupposes an antecedent exclusion. However, as Pascher 
points out, the important thing here is not expulsion from and admission 
into the House of God, but exclusion from and subsequent participation in 
the Eucharistic banquet and the communal offering. That is why, he claims, 
Holy Scripture so often speaks of the Kingdom of God, the Church, in terms 
of a feast. 

In its judicial aspect penance, according to Pascher, is the sacramental 
representation of the redemptive judgment undergone by Christ in His 
death on the cross. Christ is condemned to suffer outside the holy city; the 
penitent sinner is excluded from the community of worshipers. Christ, after 
enduring the penalty of sin, returns in triumph to the Father; the sinner, his 
judicial sentence served, returns to the community of the faithful. In the 
framework of this basic symbolism the author assigns the persons involved 
in the sacramental drama their respective roles. The penitent represents the 
condemned Christ; the bishop (or priest) God the Father as Judge. Nor 
does this, Pascher affirms, militate against the truth that it is Christ who 
operates in the sacrament. The problem of principal agent in the effect pro- 
duced by the sacrament must be distinguished from that other question, 
viz., what does the sacrament symbolize? That the authority of Christ, to 
whom the Father “has left all judgment” (Jo. 5:22), cannot be divorced from 
the effect of the sacrament, is evident. The formula of absolution, “Dominus 
noster Jesus Christus te absolvat, etc.,” is plain enough; but the fundamental 
symbolism is not here expressed. 

These two seemingly irreconcilable roles of Christ in the sacrament should, 
according to the author, cause no grave concern. We meet similar apparent 
antinomies in Scripture. The fact that the “Father, instead of passing judg- 
ment on any man himself, has left all judgment to the Son” (Jo. 5:22), 
does not contradict the Joannine statement that God did not send His Son 
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to judge the world but that the world might find salvation through Him 
(Jo. 3:17). In any event the Son judges by commission of the Father, and the 
Father judges through the Son. 

The complete Latin text with a readable German translation is given of 
all the prayers in the administration of the six sacraments. Apart from the 
lack of paragraph indentations and a glaring typographical error on page 
265, the book is well printed. There is no index. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto J. I. Hocusay, S.J. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE LiTURGY. By Dom Olivier Rousseau, O.S.B. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1951. Pp. 219. $2.75. 

The liturgical movement, which has received official recognition and direc- 
tion from the highest ecclesiastical authority through the Encyclical Media- 
tor Dei, began to spread in this country in the twenties through the efforts 
of the late Fr. Virgil Michel of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., who 
founded the periodical Orate Fratres, now published under the name Wor- 
ship. The annual celebration of liturgical “‘weeks” in most of our leading 
cities made the aims of the movement known to clergy and laity all over the 
country. Its origins, however, were never presented to the public until Dom 
Olivier Rousseau published in 1945 his excellent little L’Histoire du mouve- 
ment liturgique. Its translation into English by the monks of the newly 
founded Westminster Priory in Vancouver, Canada, will therefore fill a real 
need. 

As a disciple of one of the most outstanding leaders of the liturgical move- 
ment, Dom Lambert Beauduin, monk of Mont-César in Louvain and founder 
of the Priory of Amay-sur-Meuse, Dom Rousseau is well qualified to trace 
its history. He limits himself here to the first stage, from the foundation of 
the Abbey of Solesmes by Abbot Prosper Guéranger to the reforms of Pius 
X, under whom the movement began to encircle the globe. The author sees 
the roots of the liturgical movement in the Romanticism of the early nine- 
teenth century, which rediscovered the spiritual wealth of the Middle Ages 
and tried to restore the historical continuity of Christian civilization which 
had been broken by the Enlightenment and the French Revolution. It was 
nearly at the same time that Dom Guéranger in France, Newman and Pusey 
in England, and Adam Mohler in Germany grasped anew the extraordinary 
richness of patristic and liturgical tradition and its value for a revival of 
authentic Christianity. They became the “fathers” of the liturgical move- 
ment in their respective countries. Dom Guéranger was the most effective 
among them because he founded a monastery which carried his ideas through 
the generations and applied them to the various fields of patristic study, of 
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Gregorian Chant, and of liturgical art. To Dom Guéranger the Church is 
essentially “‘a society of divine praise.” Liturgical worship is therefore not 
only a nice decoration but the very life of the Church. In his Liturgical Year 
(reprinted recently by the Newman Press) Dom Guéranger opened the 
treasures of the liturgy to the public at large. His example inspired Dom 
Maurus Wolter in the founding of the Archabbey of Beuron in southern 
Germany in 1863, which then became the center of the liturgical movement 
for the German-speaking nations. Dom Wolter has the special merit of hav- 
ing interpreted the psalter in his excellent Psallite sapienter. A third impor- 
tant step in the liturgical apostolate was taken by Dom Gerard van Caloen, 
a monk of the Abbey of Maredsous in Belgium, who published in 1882 the 
first missal for the use of the laity, the Missel des fidéles. 

While the liturgical movement on the continent was largely supported by 
Benedictine abbeys belonging to the spiritual family of Solesmes, the interest 
in liturgical things in England was intense only among those Anglicans who 
had been influenced by the Oxford Movement of Newman, Pusey, and Pugin. 
Cardinal Wiseman was the only leading Roman Catholic who attempted to 
interest English Catholics in liturgical piety. The main contribution of Eng- 
land to the liturgical movement is rather in the field of scholarship. In an 
interesting appendix to their translation of Dom Rousseau’s book the monks 
of Westminster Priory refer to the adventure of Bishop England in publishing 
a missal for the use of the laity in this country as early as 1822. 

Dom Rousseau does not limit his study to the strictly liturgical fruits of 
the movement started by Abbot Guéranger. In three interesting chapters he 
deals with the restoration of Gregorian Chant, the revival of the sacred arts, 
and the importance of the liturgy for the reunion with the Orthodox Church 
in which the liturgy holds such a central position. In his last two chapters 
Dom Rousseau views the second period of the liturgical movement, inaugu- 
rated by Pius X in his numerous directives on religious music, the calendar, 
the liturgical psalter, and frequent Communion. The importance of the 
decrees of Pius X began to be realized in 1909 in Belgium through the Abbey 
of Mont-César, where Dom Lambert Beauduin organized the first Liturgical 
Week in 1910, in a tremendous effort to win the support of the clergy. 


Mount Savior, Elmira, N.Y. Damasus WINZEN, O.S.B. 


VON DEN LETZTEN DINGEN. By Michael Schmaus. Miinster: Regensberg, 
1948. Pp. 736. DM 18. 

No period in the world’s history can be understood, no decision on norms 
of right conduct reached, unless men reflect seriously on the direction of 
their lives and on the ultimate future that awaits them. Any book that will 
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incite such reflection should be accorded an enthusiastic welcome. This is 
particularly true if the writer is fully alive to the unrest of the contemporary 
mind and performs his task in such a way as to assist his fellow men in their 
anxiety for a solution to the puzzles of existence. Dr. Schmaus has succeeded 
superlatively well. On opening the volume the reader may be appalled at the 
prospect of perusing the hundreds of closely-printed pages. The author 
frankly states that the work turned out to be longer than either he or the 
publisher had desired; the reader will probably append a fervent amen. The 
book may be excessively long; but if so, it is too much of a good thing. 

A double objective is aimed at: the forging of a global synthesis of results 
achieved by scholarly researches, with a view to clarifying and enriching the 
theology of the last things, and the providing or recalling of a standard of life 
for men outside the professional circles of the sacred sciences. Accordingly 
the work is by no means a textbook. It can indeed serve the theologian as an 
inexhaustible treasury of information, since it is so comprehensive, and also 
of inspiration, since it was written with keen awareness of the peculiar trends 
of modern thought. But its main value lies in the knowledge it offers to those 
who seek truth they do not possess about the meaning of life and the desti- 
nies that confront them. Definitive solutions are presented in a form quite 
acceptable to modern tastes, and gain power from their sharp contrast to 
the gropings of the new existentialism. 

The uncertainty oppressing the people of our generation is not the product 
of today or yesterday. It grew throughout the past century and now appears, 
in the despairing philosophy of desperate men, to be grounded in the very 
existence of the human animal. Man has come up from nothing, is character- 
ized by nothingness, and hovers above the abyss of nothingness. No pros- 
pect of rescue from the menacing peril is possible within the framework of 
the world. But what the world withholds is offered by God, in whom alone 
man can find the security for which he hungers. 

How can man find enduring reality in God? Reality becomes accessible and 
can be grasped by us in Christ. The appeal sent forth by man from the abyss 
of existence becomes an appeal to God in Christ, whom he can meet in his- 
tory. But his meeting with Christ in history is not an empty recalling of the 
past. The past is not completely past; Christ fills the centuries, as He fore- 
told: “Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world.” Since His ascent into heaven, Christ’s presence is hid from us. Yet 
we have His promise that He will emerge from concealment and show Him- 
self in His living form. His second coming will wind up the history of man 
and of the world. The present Christ is also the coming Christ, and faith in 
the present Christ turns to hope in the coming Christ. 
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The past life of Christ, transformed by His resurrection into incorruptible 
life, gives to our existence its glorious meaning. Christians are men on whom 
the death and resurrection of Christ have exerted a mighty power, men who 
have won a share in His death and resurrection. That share, like the presence 
of Christ, remains hidden in every age of history; but the hour is approaching 
when the hidden will become manifest, and that is the decisive hour for every 
man. It will dawn for all mankind at the second coming of the Lord; it dawns 
for each person when he is called at death to imperishable life. 

The entire cosmos has been changed by the death and resurrection of 
Christ. In its existing form it is doomed; but the seed of life, the power to 
arise, has been planted in it. The transfiguration of the world is subject to 
the prevailing law of obscurity; but the obscurity will give way to manifes- 
tation at the appointed time. 

Von den letzten Dingen describes the future as it is exhibited in Sacred 
Scripture and tradition, set forth by the Church, and richly elaborated by 
theology. The exposition starts with the situation of man in time and history. 
It unfolds the historical occurrences foreknown by revelation, and advances 
to the second coming of Christ as the definitive stage and culmination of all 
events. Emphasis is laid on the last things of universal history and the 
cosmos; the last things facing the individual envisage him as a member of 
the collective whole. 

The two parts of the book are roughly equal in amplitude of discussion. 
The first part, dealing with the last things of history and the world, develops 
nine chapters describing man in his historical setting, the historicity of reve- 
lation, the Kingdom of God, the second coming of Christ and the signs 
heralding it, the overthrow of Antichrist, the resurrection of the dead, the 
general judgment, and the renovation of creation. The six chapters of the 
second part follow a familiar order: death as the inception of the last things 
for the individual, the particular judgment, purgatory, heaven, hell. The last 
chapter is a heartening epilogue about God’s universal salvific will. 

In almost every chapter the author rises to a climax by bringing out in a 
new way or with new stress some truth previously known but not thoroughly 
exploited. He is notably successful in his treatment of the happiness of 
heaven; in a section of many pages he develops the fact that God is happi- 
ness—happiness in person. In heaven the beatified soul is united to hap- 
piness, surrounded by happiness, drenched and immersed in absolute 
happiness. The power of the passage cannot be disclosed by a statement of 
the theme; it has to be read in full and pondered. On the other hand, the 
interesting suggestion about the beatific vision—that it is neither an act of 
the intellect as St. Thomas taught, nor an act of the will as Scotus preferred, 
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but an act of the soul elicited in depths where knowledge and love are not yet 
distinct—is put forward without demonstration of its plausibility or even 
possibility. A good case is presented for the gradual forgiveness of venial sins 
in purgatory; yet it is not good enough to sway those who have perceived the 
reasonableness of the Thomist position. The charitable endeavor to provide 
for the salvation of infants who die before baptism is marred by neglect of 
the doctrine of the necessity of baptism as a necessity of means, and by 
failure to consider the definitions proposed at the Councils of Lyons and 
Florence on the lot of those who perish in original sin. But the few reserves 
which are in place regarding matters of detail scarcely detract from the 
enormous importance and value of this remarkable book. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrit VoLLERT, S.J. 


LE MYSTERE DE LA MORT ET SA CELEBRATION. Lex orandi, XII. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1951. Pp. 473. 870 fr. 

Death, as we know from St. Paul, was a source of anguish for the Thessa- 
lonians. As a counteractive measure he wrote them this message: “But we 
would not, brethren, have you ignorant concerning those that are asleep, 
lest you should grieve, even as others who have no hope. For if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, so with him God will bring those also who 
have fallen asleep through Jesus.” In these words he summed up the Chris- 
tian outlook on death. Here is brought out the contrast between the follow- 
ers of Christ and others who have no hope. Christian antiquity shows us that, 
for the most part, St. Paul’s teaching was not merely theory, but theory put 
into practice and lived. Nevertheless, through the centuries the problem of 
the Christian attitude towards death has been constantly recurring. It is 
this problem that forms the burden of Le mystére de la mort et sa célébration, 
a book made up of papers and discussions held at Vanves, April 27-29, 1949. 
It is most encouraging to see these Catholic leaders, cleric and lay, following 
in the steps of St. Paul. It is all the more encouraging when we realize that 
their work is carried out in the midst of discouraging surroundings: more 
than once mention is made of the fact that this work is being carried on in 
a milieu that is dechristianized or Communistic. 

As a whole, this is the most solid and inspiring work on the subject that 
this reviewer has read. To inculcate the Christian attitude towards death 
these writers insist that it must be linked with the entire economy of the 
Incarnation and work of Christ. Christ’s victory over death and His resur- 
rection (whereby He became primogenitus mortuorum) is the prototype of 
the lot of those who follow Him. This process, however, starts not with death 
but with baptism. Baptism is a death and resurrection, a dying and living. 
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Furthermore, this process is prolonged throughout life, whereby a man dies 
to sin and lives to God. Bodily death is a phase that one must endure in order 
to come to eternal life. In undergoing death the Christian knows that life is 
awaiting him and that one day the body that crumbles to ashes will rise in 
glory and be eternally reunited with the soul. Consequently the mystery of 
death cannot be understood unless it is linked up with the paschal mystery, 
with the death and resurrection of Christ. In this light, death is not terrifying 
and somber, but wears an aspect of joy, for the agony of death has been dis- 
sipated by the victory of Christ. In a matter of this kind, however, philo- 
sophical speculations are useless; it is only Christian faith that lights our 
path. 

In delving into the mystery of death, special attention is paid first to the 
sources. Individual studies are given on the concept of death as found in the 
Bible, the Fathers, the early Christian cemeteries, and funeral rites. With 
this as a basis there follow papers on the theology of death and the future life, 
e.g., death, the Christian mystery, heaven and the resurrection, purgatory. 

The second part of the book is concerned with Christian burial. The aim 
of these papers is to insist that the burial of a Christian be carried out in a 
truly religious manner, that it be a practical manifestation of belief in the 
Christian outlook on death. Themes discussed are: preaching on death, 
preaching at funerals, funeral music, the necessity of having funeral cards 
that manifest Christian faith and which do not contain sayings that are an 
insult to the providence of God. Also discussed are methods of doing away 
with funeral pomp and of controlling excesses in “classes of funerals.” It is 
most encouraging to see these leaders criticize themselves on many of these 
points; it is a sign of maturity and an omen of a brighter and more Catholic 
future. 

In the study of the sources one cannot but be impressed with the ever 
recurring themes of joy, hope, and optimism. H. M. Feret, in his excellent 
synthesis of death in the Bible, shows that the thought of death is secondary 
to the thought of the resurrection, that death is a step towards life. Here we 
are given a panoramic view of the Old and New Testament; we see how the 
preaching of Christ and His own death and resurrection completely revolu- 
tionized the outlook on death. Similarly, as J. Daniélou proves from the 
Fathers, the agony of death is overcome by the victory of Christ. To the 
Fathers, death is life, birth, the meeting with the Bridegroom; it is something 
which the Christian meets without apprehension “quoniam tu mecum es.” 
A remark by Daniélou is worthy of special emphasis and commendation. 
He notes that the Fathers, in describing death, often use expressions that are 
Platonic and Hellenistic; at the same time he stresses that these expressions, 
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used by men living by the Christian revelation, are surcharged with new 
contents and meanings. In the section on the sources it is encouraging to see 
a special treatise on the outlook on death as manifested in early Christian 
cemeteries—concrete proof of the Christian message lived and put into 
practice. In treating a Christian belief historically, there is a tendency to 
leap from Scripture to the ecclesiastical writers and to overlook completely 
the evidence from archaeology. Naturally, we are not asking that the theolo- 
gians or the manualists be archaeologists; still there is no reason why the 
findings of archaeologists cannot be used in theological treatises. A splendid 
illustration of this is had in the paper dealing with the early Christian ceme- 
teries. Mme. Boulet brings out that the theme of the funereal art is death 
and resurrection; the dominating idea in archaeology, illustrating what 
death meant for the Christians, is the idea of life and life eternal. 

The same note of optimism is seen in the papers dealing with the theology 
of death, heaven and resurrection, and purgatory. The article on purgatory, 
however, seems out of line with the other papers. Instead of confining him- 
self to a presentation of the dogma and theology of purgatory, P. Congar 
shows how the Latin and Western formulation of purgatory or abuses and 
practices centering about this doctrine have had an effect on our separated 
brethren. With this in mind he holds a dialogue first with the Protestants 
and then with the Orientals. The revolt on either side, he claims, is not so 
much a revolt against the dogma itself, but against the theology, and espe- 
cially against Scholastic theology. He thinks that a “purgatoire du Purga- 
toire” is needed. After stating the fact of purgatory, he goes on to stress 
what is not de fide in this matter, namely, fire and flames, that purgatory is 
a place, and that it is a vast organization of torture. Obviously, in the matter 
of purgatory, any presentation that goes beyond the limits of revealed truth 
or sound accepted theology is to be uncompromisingly rejected. In a dialogue 
with Protestants and Orientals, however, I think that a spirit of ecumeni- 
cism, to be ecumenic, demands that the Latins speak up also. It seems neces- 
sary to point out to those who are separated from us that the doctrine of the 
fire of purgatory, while not de fide, is the more common teaching in the Latin 
Church. Furthermore, I do not think that it is necessary to deprecate, by 
stressing, certain developments in Latin theology, e.g., the concept of reatus 
culpae and reatus poenae, and the idea of penal satisfaction, both of which 
played a part in the Latin presentation of purgatory. Congar would have 
done better had he given a positive exposé of the doctrine of purgatory, 
treating systematically its joyful aspects, e.g., the union of the soul with God 
by charity, the temporary nature of the postponement of the vision of God, 
the joy of the soul in making satisfaction and in being prepared for God. This 
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would show that the Latin doctrine on purgatory, even with its concept of 
penal satisfaction, does not conjure up the idea of a vast organization of 
torture; it would also show that the concepts of purgatory as a spiritual work 
being carried on in peace and joy, as a work of purification being carried on 
in souls truly saved, as a process of ripening until the soul is ready to enter 
heaven (concepts that are dear to the Orientals and certain Protestants), are 
also part of Latin theology. 

By way of commendation, attention should be called to the remarks of 
Pére Daniélou when he stresses the difference between the biblical and the 
pagan idea of requies. Although the Christians took over the pagan formula 
requies, it was given the biblical connotation of the Sabbath rest. It also 
conjured up the idea of quitting the world of sin and misery. The Christian 
requies was a coming to Christ, the true Sabbath, the true repose of the 
seventh day, in the next life (p. 185). Incidentally, St. Augustine specifically 
links up the Christian idea of rest and the Sabbath (Quaest. in Hept., I, 172). 

A work of this kind is eloquent proof of the rich heritage contained in 
Christianity. At the same time it is an incentive to bring home to men in the 
twentieth century the beauty and consolation of the Christian attitude to- 
wards death. In doing so (as this book shows and as Y. Congar emphatically 
brings out), theology cannot be departmentalized or regarded as just so 
many disjointed theses. Rather theology must be regarded as an organic 
whole in which each part is vitally linked with the others. It is the task of 
theologians to do this in their own teaching, writing, and preaching; it is 
their function to set the norm that other preachers can follow in their 
sermons. 


The Catholic University of America ALFRED C. Rusu, C.SS.R. 


SarnT BENEDICT AND His Times. By Ildephonse Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B. 
Translated by Gregory J. Roettger, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder, 1951. Pp. 
392. $6.00. 

As the author states in the first chapter, practically the only reliable source 
of information about the life of St. Benedict is the Dialogues of St. Gregory. 
Gregory, however, did not intend to write a biography in the modern sense, 
but merely to set down a collection of the more interesting and significant 
miracles that had occurred in the life of Benedict. Hence Gregory systemati- 
cally passes over chronological and biographicai matters when they are not 
directly connected with the miracles he is describing. 

What Cardinal Schuster attempts to do is to supply the details inten- 
tionally omitted by Gregory in the Dialogues. Since there is no other reliable 
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documentary source, the Cardinal is obliged to rely on his own immense 
store of information on Roman antiquity, the history of the liturgy, canon 
law, and monastic tradition, for the reconstruction of Benedict’s life. With 
such scanty sources this is a formidable task; no modern scholar comes better 
equipped for the work than Schuster. Although many of the solutions he 
offers for disputed questions can be accepted only as probable, his explana- 
tions are certainly the best that have been offered to date. 

As the framework of his book the author uses the incidents related by 
Gregory in the Dialogues. Excellent as this plan is, we feel that he has been 
controlled too much by his materials. The attempt to establish an historical 
setting and a cultural background for each of these incidents results in sixty- 
three chapters, most of them disappointingly short, and some not altogether 
successful in establishing their thesis. 

The Cardinal proposes some interesting hypotheses and he has the skill 
and the learning to present them in a telling manner. Some of them wi!i not 
be accepted by all scholars. For example, we believe that he presumes too 
much in the nineteenth chapter when he implies that the Regula monasteri- 
orum was supported by an official approval of the Holy See or of the local 
bishops as the accepted code for all the monasteries of Italy or of the West. 
This theory is not new; it had been proposed before by J. Chapman, and 
was supported by Schuster himself. Chapman held that the Rule had been 
written by Benedict at the request of Pope Hormisdas (d. 523) as the official 
codification of monastic legislation then existing in the West. In his Note 
storiche su la “Regula monachorum” di S. Benedetto, the Cardinal took a 
similar position but believed that the Rule had been written at the request 
of Pope Agapitus (535-36). This theory was rejected by other scholars, 
among them Cabrol and Butler, as untenable, at least on evidence supplied 
by the Dialogues. We do not feel that the arguments offered by Schuster in 
his new work have changed the picture perceptibly. 

Basing his arguments on ecclesiastical discipline and legislation, and 
interpreting some data from the Dialogues in this light, the author defends 
(as he has done elsewhere) his opinion that St. Benedict was a priest. If we 
may suppose that Benedict did actually receive an official mandate from the 
Holy See to carry out the evangelization of the Campania, it would be most 
reasonable to suppose that he received and accepted a call to Holy Orders. 
The force of the argument, however, falls or stands on a fact: did he actually 
receive such a mandate? This point has not been certainly established. The 
argument based on Gregory’s reference to the pastor of the Church of St. 
Lawrence as a “deserter” because of his attempts to frustrate the work of 
his fellow priest, Benedict, is telling but not entirely convincing. Other ex- 
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planations of the passage are possible. The author handles the context 
very skillfully; but he does not clinch the argument. Gregory may have been 
referring to the man as a deserter from his duty to the Church, or to the 
cause of Christ, or to his own ideals. A man who treated a fellow Christian 
as the pastor of St. Lawrence treated Benedict, might justly be called a 
deserter of the Church and a traitor to the Christian faith. Cardinal Schuster 
presents as good a case for the priesthood of Benedict as has yet been 
offered, but the question remains open. 

The book is replete with erudition, yet it will prove interesting and in- 
structive to even the casual reader. Students of the life and times of Benedict 
will discover an immense storehouse of information. Historians will find it 
provocative and a fruitful source of suggestions for a solution to many of 
the problems which obscure the history of a great saint and the origins of a 
great monastic order. The translation is good and the index adequate. 


Conception Seminary, Conception, Mo. Epwarp E. MaAtong, O.S.B. 


LA CRISE REVOLUTIONNAIRE. By Jean Leflon. Histoire de |’Eglise, ed- 
Fliche-Martin, XX. Paris: Bloud and Gay, 1949. Pp. 524. 

The present volume of the distinguished history of the Church edited by 
M. Augustin Fliche and, following the deaths of Monsignors Victor Martin 
and Emile Amann, by Abbé E. Jarry, is the work of M. Jean Leflon, profes- 
sor at the Institut Catholique de Paris. It comprises three parts. Part I 
studies the Church and the French Revolution in five brilliant chapters. 
Here the author is truly at home and his sketch of the religious history of the 
Revolution is easily the best available. Part II covers the pontificate of Pius 
VII (1800-1823). Here again the presentation is in general excellent. For all 
that concerns Bonaparte and the Church in France, it would be hard to find 
a better short treatment. Once the story goes beyond the boundaries of 
France, however, the competency of the author obviously diminishes. And 
the farther away a country is, the less M. Leflon knows about it. In most 
instances he does not pretend to give an original treatment; he simply fol- 
lows other summaries. The rise of the Church in North America is accorded 
a scant page which is not devoid of inexactitudes. Not a single American 
historian is even mentioned. Part III treats the pontificates of Leo XII, 
Pius VIII, and Gregory XVI. Here the treatment is definitely inferior to 
that of the other parts. On the whole, however, M. Leflon’s view of Gregory 
XVI is fairer than the ordinarily accepted picture. 

In the period treated, interest centers primarily, of course, on the increas- 
ing hostility of the Revolution to the Church and on the grandiose figure of 
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Napoleon. M. Leflon is right in giving them a central position in his treat- 
ment of general Church history. He brings out very well what a blow the 
revolutionaries aimed at religion and what a debt the Church owes to the 
Corsican despite his ruthlessness and open infidelity to his Catholic heritage. 
On the ecclesiastical side M. Leflon is also justified in making Cardinal 
Consalvi the hero of the survival of the Church, even somewhat at the ex- 
pense of Pius VII. Justice is also done to the spiritual stature of the latter. 
Interest in these central figures and capital events does not blind M. Leflon 
to the importance of the interior life of the Church. Indeed he stresses its 
primary value. Unfortunately he devotes very little space to it. The politics 
of the Papal States receive far more attention than the resurgence of organ- 
ized religious life within the Church, although this too was due in no small 
measure to French founders and foundresses. The treatment of the theologi- 
cal formation of the clergy and of the religious life of the people is also the 
briefest. 

Despite these lacunae and some very defective proof reading, the work 
has lasting value. For most of the period treated the history of the Church 
in France is of first importance, and that history was inextricably bound up 
with politics. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


Tue Tupor Books or Private Devotion. By Helen C. White. Madison, 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 1951. Pp. 284. $4.75. 

We have here another addition to the impressive list of Miss White’s 
scholarly writings on English literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. This book, however, is of interest and value not only to students 
of English literature; it should prove even more useful to theologians, his- 
torians of dogma and religious change, and historians of culture. 

The materials which are the primary object of Miss White’s scrutiny are 
sixteenth-century books of private devotion in England. These were of sev- 
eral classes: the Primer, manuals of instruction for prayer and meditation, 
and books of general spiritual direction of which portions at least were devo- 
tional in character. Miss White’s book took its rise out of the hypothesis 
that such books of private devotion should offer valuable material for study- 
ing and estimating the very considerable degree of continuity in belief, 
devotions, and general religious attitudes which persisted throughout the 
revolutionary changes of Tudor England. 

A couple of preliminary chapters summarize and discuss the rich and 
varied medieval inheritance of prayer and devotion as that inheritance was 
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kept alive in collections of prayers excerpted from the writings of St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, and other saints, in the Psalter and the Primer, and in the 
manner of life and the methods of prayer of the great orders of monks and 
friars. In her early chapters Miss White is much indebted to the researches 
of such authorities as Cuthbert Butler, Cabrol, Guardini, Fortescue, Gas- 
quet, and Baudot. 

Her own contribution begins with a full and analytical study of the de- 
velopment of the Primer in England. The Horae beatissimae virginis Mariae 
was, as early as the first quarter of the fourteenth century, the accepted 
prayer book for the medieval layman. The famous Livres d’heures in France, 
the Hortulus animae in Germany, and the Primer in England were but devel- 
opments of the Horae, which itself was an offshoot of the Psalter. In almost 
all early Catholic versions of the Horae the following elements appeared: 
the Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Seven Penitential Psalms, the 
Fifteen Gradual Psalms, the Litany, the Office for the Dead, and the Com- 
mendations or prayers following the Office for the Dead. Around this stable 
core clustered other more variable and transient prayers and devotions. The 
fruit of generations of tradition and accretion and selection, the Primer was 
characterized by flexibility and adaptation. It was admirably suited, there- 
fore, to the purposes of those who wished to bring about changes in the re- 
ligious life and spirit. Far from discouraging the use of the Primer, the 
English Reformers exploited its propaganda value to the utmost. 

In successive editions of the English Primer, Miss White finds, two con- 
flicting tendencies were obviously at work. On the one hand, some editors 
seemed desirous of preserving as much of the traditional in Christian devo- 
tion as possible, even though in church government they had already yielded 
to Erastian influences and shown signs of compromise on certain of the doc- 
trinal controversies. On the other hand, in some of these editions are to be 
seen the successful efforts of those who were making the Primer an instru- 
ment for insinuating new shadings of doctrine and inculcating new attitudes 
toward the honoring of the Mother of God and the saints, and toward the 
praying for the dead. For a good part of the time a large number of those 
who used these books must have been unaware of the significance of the 
gradually introduced changes. In their unawareness they absorbed the new 
that was fed them along with the old. The history of the sixteenth-century 
Primer, therefore, is a striking illustration of the way in which a traditional 
form might be used in a confused period for the molding of thought and 
feeling. 

Much the same can be said of the use of other types of books of devotion. 
Miss White mentions (pp. 170-71) the annoyance of Fr. Robert Parsons, S.J., 
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upon discovering that his Booke of Christian Exercise, Appertaining to Reso- 
lution (which Parsons had expanded and adapted from an Italian Jesuit’s 
book) had been taken over and “improved and purified” by one Edmund 
Bunny, a minister of the Church of England. This Anglican adaptation of 
Parson’s guide to the devout life enjoyed wide favor in Protestant circles in 
England and continued to exercise an influence well into the seventeenth 
century. 

The Tudor Books of Private Devotion is an example of how careful investi- 
gation of one of the bypaths of human changes can yield data for generaliza- 
tions which touch on the very nature of those changes and on the means by 
which they are effected. One is stirred to melancholy surmise as to what 
similar means are perhaps being exploited at present in countries in which 
the Church is being undermined. 


Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N.Y. Joun V. Curry, S.J. 


Das RECHT DER LaIEN IN DER Kircue. By Heinrich Keller, S.J., and 
Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J. Heidelberg: F. H. Kerle, 1950. Pp. 93. 
1.80 DM. 

Several months before his death Fr. Keller supuaed Fr. von Nell-Breun- 
ing to see through the press his manuscript on the juridical status of the laity 
in the life of the Church. After the death of the author it was found that the 
manuscript was in such a state of incompletion that it could not be prepared 
for printing without considerable reworking. The result is that the general 
plan and the materials of the book are Keller’s; the actual composition is due 
to von Nell-Breuning. The latter is quick to admit that this arrangement un- 
happily cannot bring out all the promise of Keller’s thought. 

The brochure is meant primarily to give the juridically minded Catholic 
layman a concise survey of the law of the Church as it touches the status of 
the layman. However, since all the laity have been called to a greater co- 
operation in the apostolate of the hierarchy, and since they have been urged 
on to a more dynamic membership in the Church, in an awareness that they 
are in some sense the Church itself, it will not be surprising if wider circles 
of the laity than merely the juridically inclined will find interest and utility 
in the present juridical study of this more vital and demanding Church- 
membership of the layman. 

In turning to the Code of Canon Law as the source of their study the 
authors explicitly reject the superficial view that the law of the Church is 
almost exclusively clerical law, and that the few canons dealing with the 
layman merely argue a passive dependency of the layman on the clergy in 
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the life of the Church. They tell us that, if one knows how to read not merely 
the text of the Code itself but between and behind the lines of that text, then 
a far more satisfactory impression is yielded than that produced by the quick 
scrutiny of those relatively few canons dealing explicitly with laymen. 

The method of the brochure is the following. First of all, to situate the 
question more exactly, an effort is made to bring out, partly in the light of 
canon 87, a clearer idea of what is meant by membership in the Church, a 
membership which is common to cleric and layman alike; and then to elabo- 
rate the distinction between the lay and clerical states. Against this general 
background the authors go on to survey the Code, book by book, patiently 
gathering and sifting whatever bears on their subject. The result is much 
more helpful than one might conjecture, though, as they readily admit, not 
wholly commensurate with the importance of the question in itself. 

What does clearly emerge from the study is the fact that the layman is 
not merely an object of Church law, but a subject of rights who must take 
an active part in the life of the Church. Laicism and clericalism are alike 
spoilers of the integral loving service of the Kingdom of God to which all 
members of the Church are called. The Holy Father in his recent address to 
the members of the World Congress of the Apostolate of the Laity has urged 
that “la plus cordiale entente” obtain between priests and laymen in the 
work of the apostolate, and has warned against the tragic error that the 
apostolate of the one is, as it were, in competition with that of the other (cf. 
AAS, XLITI [1951], 789). The spirit of the present work is such that it meas- 
ures up to the desires of the Holy Father. 


Weston College _ Francis X. Lawtor, S.J. 


PREVIEWS AND PracticaL Cases: The Code of Canon Law, Book V, 
Delicts and Penalties, Canons 2195-2414. By Owen M. Cloran, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce, 1951. Pp. xvi + 350. $4.00. 

Fr. Cloran’s book, like its title, is something rather different. It is an at- 
tempt, and a very successful one, to present the penal law of the Code by 
the case method in an orderly and progressive way; and while it proposes to 
be practical rather than complete (p. vii), it is an unusually complete treat- 
ment of all that the author judges to be practical. Besides the familiar cen- 
sures, to which many writers limit their attention, this book takes into 
account also the vindicative penalties occurring in each case and the various 
ways in which both species may or must be absolved or dispensed. 

Besides its exceptional thoroughness of detail, there are several other dis- 
tinctive features in Fr. Cloran’s work; not all, perhaps, are equally com- 
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mendable. A great part of the book, for instance, is devoted to footnotes 
containing quotations from other writers. This might have been more dis- 
creetly limited to points which really require corroboration or discussion. 
Even with that limitation, the practice of excerpting passages from several 
books, instead of incorporating the substance of their thought, is not an 
indisputable advantage to the reader. The latter method would make for 
greater clarity and a smoother text, allow more room for presenting and 
evaluating the arguments, and escape the common tendency to overempha- 
size secondary sources. The criticism has been made that canonists are too 
content rather to catalogue opinions than to form them. We have many com- 
pilations but few classics. 

Another distinctive feature of this book is its tolerance. In fact there are 
some opinions allowed “‘in practice,” the probability of which will not be 
generally conceded by canonists: for example, that the reservation of a sin 
or censure does not obtain if the offender was unaware of the reservation 
itself (pp. 15-16, 81, 106, 280); that, for the verification of the ‘“‘manifest 
public sinners” of canon 1240, n. 1, 6°, delicts—in the strictly technical 
sense—are required (p. 67); that the censure of canon 2319, n. 1, 1° is not 
incurred unless, besides the non-Catholic ceremony, there is a Catholic 
wedding also (pp. 60, 126). Certainly the canonist is not free to dismiss every 
opinion which, on its intrinsic merits alone, he considers incorrect. He must 
respect also those views which fulfil the conditions of an extrinsically prob- 
able opinion. It is not at all clear, however, that the opinions cited above do 
fulfil the conditions either of numbers, or of independence, or of authority. 
(In a specifically canonical question, incidentally, good moralists are not al- 
ways good “authorities.”) Granted that the norms of extrinsic probability 
are very fluid and inexact; still one must draw the line somewhere if we are 
to escape the unthinkable conclusion that every opinion appearing in print 
has to be accepted as probable. But the author is familiar, of course, with 
these generalities; he does not take any cognizance, e.g., of the view of Rod- 
rigo and Regatillo that the habitually insane are not subject to merely eccle- 
siastical laws, penal or otherwise, even during lucid intervals (p. 11). 

An interesting issue is raised by the interplay of probabilities in case 31. 
Two Catholics attempt marriage before a Protestant minister. The author 
concludes (1) that they do not certainly incur the censure of canon 2319, 
n. 1, 1°, (2) that they certainly do incur the Baltimore censure, and (3) 
that they could be absolved by a priest with faculties for censures reserved 
by the Code to the local Ordinary, because they probably did incur the 
censure of canon 2319. The problem is not the simultaneous use of both prob- 
abilities (probably not incurred and probably incurred), but whether the 
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two probabilities really are simultaneous in this case. To indicate the diffi- 
culty involved, let us propose the following argument. This solution seems to 
confuse the two notions of the inclusion of a case within the law, and the 
incurring of a penalty. They are not the same. If a particular situation prob- 
ably is not included in the law, the penalty certainly is not incurred. The 
principle at issue, incidentally, is that of canon 15 (“Leges...in dubio 
juris non urgent’’), not that of canon 2245, n. 4 (“in dubio sive iuris sive facti 
reservatio non urget”), which supposes that a penalty is incurred and con- 
siders only a doubt about the fact or quality of reservation; the doubt in 
canon 2319 is not whether or how the excommunication is reserved, but 
whether there is an excommunication at all. In an objective doubt of law, 
therefore, when a case probably does not come under excommunication (for 
example), we do not say that the person may be treated as not excommuni- 
cated or that he probably is not an excommunicate; we say, or should say, 
that he is mot excommunicated. (The distinction is more than verbal. There 
are some effects which automatically follow excommunication [e.g., canon 
925, n. 1; 2262, n. 1]. To say, therefore, that the censure probably was in- 
curred is to say that, notwithstanding the doubt of law, both the excommu- 
nication and these effects probably do exist in the objective order; all of 
which is directly contrary to the “non urgent” of canon 15.) In the case un- 
der consideration, therefore, since there is at least a real doubt of law 
whether the attempt of marriage on the part of two Catholics before a Protes- 
tant minister is included in canon 2319, that censure certainly is not incurred. 
Consequently the Baltimore censure certainly is incurred. For that case 
certainly is included in the Baltimore law; and to the extent that the Code 
law does not urge, the Baltimore law remains in force. The same would be 
true of such a ceremony on the part of a Catholic and an unbaptized non- 
Catholic. In both cases, therefore, the censure could be absolved only by one 
who had jurisdiction over the Baltimore censure. 

On the other hand, a Catholic attempting marriage before a minister with 
a doubtfully baptized non-Catholic would certainly incur either the Code 
censure or the Baltimore one. Here there is no doubt of law: if the other 
party is actually baptized, the Code censure obtains; if not, the Baltimore 
censure. But there is a doubt of fact as to which it actually is. Hence, in this 
case, the penitent could be absolved either by a confessor who could absolve 
only from the Code censure or by one who could absolve only from the Bal- 
timore censure, on the probability, in either alternative, that he has the 
jurisdiction required by the case. But this is something quite different from 
case 31. 

The author has unfortunately adopted the terminology of “gold” dollars 
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as opposed to “devaluated” dollars (p. 260), as if the new norm of 1934 were 
not a gold dollar, which it is, or the former dollar were still an existing norm, 
which it is not. Some American canonists have, a little uncritically perhaps, 
borrowed from Europe a manner of speaking which was appropriate to its 
original problem of a discrepancy between paper currency and gold currency 
but not to our problem of a change in the gold standard itself. In fact the 
European canonists themselves did not always adjust their terminology (or 
their arguments) to the change in economic realities when their own gold 
norms were devaluated: e.g., the French franc in 1928, the Swiss franc in 
1936, the Italian lira in 1927 and again in 1936, the British pound in 1949, 
It is not merely a question of equivalating paper money to gold money, 
but of equivalating one’s present money to the gold values of 1918. As this 
book was published before the decree of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Consistory, July 13, 1951 (AAS, XLIII [1951], 602-3), obviously it does not 
contain the new norm for recourse to the Holy See. 

In the course of the excellent specimen analysis of canon 2341 we read: 
“. .. it is citation [before a lay tribunal] of a cleric as plaintiff and in his own 
name that is penalized, and not citation of a cleric as . . . administrator of a 
moral person or juridical entity; hence a suit against the diocese as such or 
against an ecclesiastical institution is not included in the penalty” (p. 321). 
It may be possible to have a suit against a diocese which does not necessar- 
ily imply the citation of the local Ordinary. But in a situation in which the 
suit does indirectly but inevitably involve the citation of his person, as when 
the property of a diocese is held and administered by the Ordinary himself 
as a corporation-sole, this distinction becomes very dubious. The Sacred 
Congregation of the Council declared in 1928 that excommunication had 
been incurred by certain clerics for citing their bishop in court. The document 
(AAS, XX [1928], 146) does not give the details; but Vermeersch (who was 
a consultor of that Congregation at the time) comments on the case as fol- 
lows: “Cum litem civilem movissent non directe contra Episcopi personam, 
sed indirecte, aggrediendo personam moralem ad quam temporalis adminis- 
tratio pertinet, falso existimarunt se propterea non esse obnoxios censurae 
quam canon 2341 infligit iis qui ausi sint proprium Ordinarium ad iudicem 
laicum trahere. Subtilem istam evasionem, S. Congregatio reiecit”’ (Perio- 
dica, XVII [1928], 138-39). 

Several final observations may be grouped together as “jottings.” The 
question of cooperation in delicts is admittedly one of the most difficult as- 
pects of this treatise. Fr. Cloran has handled it well both in principle and in 
its applications. But physical cooperation is not limited to cooperation “in 
the very act of placing a delict” (p. 40); nor are the cooperators of canon 
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2209, nn. 1-3 and “‘necessary”’ cooperators simply coextensive, as the author 
seems to suggest (pp. 150, 320). He does not often leave any doubt as to his 
position on a given issue; it is not clear, however, whether he holds without 
qualification that integral confession is probably not required in the recep- 
tion of doubtfully baptized converts, or only that it cannot be proved in 
general, prescinding from instructions of the Holy See for particular terri- 
tories, such as the United States (p. 78, note 11). Again, the mere fact of 
sending a child to a sectarian school does not necessarily imply education or 
institution “in religione acatholica,” as is suggested (p. 63). In the expression 
“aliud matrimonium ...attentaverint” of canon 2356, as elsewhere, the 
word “attentare” is simply the proper term for attempting marriage and 
does not indicate that unmitigated guilt is required for the penalty (p. 147). 
Nor does the clause “facto verbo cum Sanctissimo”’ necessarily indicate an 
extensive interpretation (p. 112). There is apparently a slip of the pen in the 
conclusion of case 48 (p. 150), in which it is said that a certain party can be 
absolved from excommunication who, according to the preview of the case, 
would not have been excommunicated. The author justifies our continued 
enjoyment of the extended time for fulfilling the Easter Duty by a rather 
questionable appeal to custom based on the original indult of 1830 (p. 65, 
note 1). This can be explained more easily and more juridically on other 
principles: unlike a dispensation (canon 86), a rescript in general or a privi- 
lege in particular does not automatically cease with the cessation of its final 
cause; and, according to canon 4, this indult was not revoked by the Code. 
It remains, therefore, not as a custom but as an indult. 

Fr. Cloran’s book is very much up to date. He incorporates all the most 
recent documents of the Holy See in this matter. The extensive bibliography 
contains the latest editions and shows an appreciation of the many good 
English-language works in this field, notably the Canon Law dissertations 
of the Catholic University of America. He has made commendable use of 
the collection of particular censures and reserved sins of the American di- 
oceses. There are several schematic charts, but the value of charts is rather 
in composing than in having them. One addition that would make this work 
an even more useful contribution would be a second index according to the 
canons of the Code. 


Woodstock College Joun J. REeEp, S.J. 
THE Mystery OF BEING, II: FairH AND ReEatity. By Gabriel Marcel. 


Translated from the French by René Hague. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1951. 
Pp. 188. $3.75. 
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Gabriel Marcel’s effort in the Gifford Lectures at the University of Aber- 
deen in 1949 and 1950 has been concentrated on the concrete as opposed to 
the conceptual approach to being. It is principally because of this approach, 
which has a more or less existential orientation, that he has come to be 
known as the “Christian existentialist.”” Quite apart from any comment on 
the validity or aptness of such a title, there is no doubt but that the meta- 
physic of Marcel is somewhat unique in its point of departure and in its de- 
velopment—so much so, that the bulk of Scholastic philosophers find them- 
selves a bit piqued at his heavy style and his avoidance of neatly clipped 
definitions. 

In the first volume of these lectures (The Mystery of Being, I: Reflection 
and Mystery) Marcel’s ontology developed, out of the notion of being, an 
exigence for the transcendent which is latent in the consciousness of being. 
The second volume has for its scope the further development of this exigence, 
a further exigence of being which is the exigence for God, i.e., <‘simply the 
exigence of transcendence disclosing its true face, a face that was shown to 
us before shrouded in veils.”’ This ulterior exigence becomes ultimate when 
it develops into the exigence for faith in God. 

Marcel’s distinction between being and existence seems to mean the differ- 
ence between the soul’s consciousness of being and the total body-soul rela- 
tionship which is existence. He quotes from Charles Du Bos’ Dialogue avec 
André Gide: “from a faith which has never been shaken, not even in the 
bosom of religious unbelief: a faith in the existence of the soul on the one 
hand, and on the other of the constant watch from above which the soul 
keeps over all the conditions and manifestations of me: I am never without 
the mysterious feeling of the presence and at the same time the distance of 
the soul at every moment of our life.” The seeming contradictory of “pres- 
ence” and simultaneous “distance” helps man to define his own being, or 
better, his consciousness of his own being. Marcel says: ““What Du Bos here 
calls the soul, is in reality my own being.” 

Yet, in the question of existence, a “thingness” (not Kant’s Dinglichkeit) 
enters in whereby the body becomes the central criterion to which all judg- 
ments of existence must be referred. This “thingness”’ is neither completely 
immaterial nor totally corporeal. An irreducible duality lies at the basis of 
the existent, whereby “the existent is at the same time a thing and yet in 
some way more than a thing.”’ The body is a thing in so far as it is subject to 
accident, but “‘ill-treatment can be understood only in so far as the victim 
is thought of as a subject or, if you like, as a centre.” Ill-treatment happens 
“to a certain living somebody; nothing could happen to a mere thing, because 
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it has no interiority, no life of its own, it is ownless.’”’ These words lose all 
their meaning when applied to a thing which is nothing more than a thing. 

Another cardinal point in Marcel’s ontology lies in what he calls the inter- 
subjectivity of the consciousness of being: “I concern myself with being only 
in so far as I have a more or less distinct consciousness of the underlying 
unity which ties me to other beings of whose reality I already have a pre- 
liminary notion.” Consequently the Cartesian cogito attenuates what Marcel 
calls the “density” of being and hence loses its validity as a starting point for 
the ontological enquiry. In place of “I think,” Marcel begins with the inter- 
subjectivity of the consciousness of being which he calls ‘“‘we are.” 

In the final analysis it is this consciousness of being as related to other 
beings that involves an exigence for a transcendent reality which is authen- 
tic, in which I can have faith simply because it is reality albeit transcendent. 
Faith in God, through the media of grace and free will, means the salvation 
of man. Salvation is nothing if not a liberation from death, and that libera- 
tion can be found only on a supraterrestrial plane and in dimensions which 
are not those of history. 

Students of Marcel’s ontology will relish this second volume on the Mys- 
tery of Being because it rounds out conclusively the method of Marcel, a 
method which necessarily goes laden with an abundance of questions for the 
philosopher to ask. 


Fordham University Victor R. YANITELLI, S.J. 


Eruics. By Vernon J. Bourke. New York: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. xii + 
497. 

The first reading of Dr. Bourke’s Ethics will undoubtedly impress one with 
the scholarliness and clarity of this textbook for college students of philoso- 
phy. Although the author purposely avoids giving too much attention to 
the history of ethical theories (this is beyond the scope of the present work), 
he does take cognizance of the various historical views on the subject and 
gives adequate references for a thorough study of them. The book may 
rightly be called a treatise on Christian ethics and not the study of merely 
natural philosophy, for the author constantly reminds the student of the 
inadequacy of purely natural ethics and endeavors to relate natural ethics 
with moral theology. This manner of treating natural ethics might have led 
Dr. Bourke into the mistake of devoting too much time to the very practical 
and interesting discussions which belong principally to moral theology, but 
for the most part he did not succumb to this temptation. The style is clear, 
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to the point, and free from undue wordiness. He manifests a deep understand- 
ing of the subject and has excellent facility in presenting the matter in an 
appetizing way. The topics are treated quite philosophically throughout, 
but any dryness that could result from purely philosophical explanations is 
avoided by apt and interesting illustrations. 

The book is divided into two parts, respectively entitled ‘Moral Princi- 
ples” and “Ethical Problems.” Part I is made up of eight chapters of general 
ethics in which are elucidated the universal principles on which the practical 
science of ethics is based. Part II, the last eight chapters of the work, teaches 
the student how to apply the general principles to the typical fields of moral 
problems. This section treats what is usually termed special ethics. Each 
chapter of Part I ends with a short and useful summary of the contents of 
the preceding pages and this summary is followed by an appendix of English 
translations from the works of St. Thomas. These translations are intended 
to provide background reading for the student. At the end of each chapter 
there is also added a well-selected list of readings for the student of average 
ability and for those who are ready for more advanced work. The teacher 
should find in the “Topics for Assignment” useful suggestions for weekly 
written tasks. Although the index to the volume is, in general, well done, it 
could have been somewhat more complete. Some subjects treated in the book 
are not listed in the index; other subjects to which one would expect cross 
references are found in only one place. If the index contained complete cross 
references to commonly employed synonyms of the subjects treated, the 
value of this book would, it seems, be enhanced not a little, especially for 
students who consult it long after their college days are over. 

The purpose which Dr. Bourke presumably had in mind was to produce a 
volume which would enable college and university students in our country, 
under the direction of a capable teacher, to learn certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of conduct and to acquire some readiness in applying these principles 
to various ways of living so as to judge correctly of their morality. In Part I 
the author has given a well-thought-out presentation of the general princi- 
ples. Throughout he tries to keep close (in the opinion of some, perhaps too 
close) to the content and the mode of expression found in the works of St. 
Thomas. Following this procedure, Dr. Bourke provides, in the field of gen- 
eral ethics, explanations of such topics as “‘the moral law and ethics,” “the 
nature of moral conscience,” “the practical syllogism,” and the like, which 
are clear, interesting, and adequate. But in the field of special ethics there 
are many matters whose importance is much greater today than in the time 
of St. Thomas. As the author himself notes: “St. Thomas lived under very 
different circumstances of life from those of the average man in the twen- 
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tieth century” (p. v). Dr. Bourke, then, while writing this volume, appar- 
ently adverted to this difference, but, in the opinion of this writer, he has 
failed to give adequate treatment to many subjects which are at present of 
great moment in this country. It seems, moreover, that he has included in 
Part II altogether too many topics for a college textbook. The list of sub- 
jects which might be studied in the field of ethics (especially in the case of 
Christian ethics which borrows from moral theology) is so great that some 
selection is called for. It would be difficult for the teacher to expound, with 
any attempt at adequacy, the wide variety of subjects which are found in 
Part II. It would seem preferable, e.g., to have omitted such treatises as 
those on the supernatural life, in which the author discusses many questions 
(such as the theological virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit) which do 
not properly belong in the field of natural philosophy. He might also have 
omitted such topics as divination, sorcery, tempting God, sacrilege, and 
simony, even though he does not develop them in great detail. The same may 
be said of his observations about the office of a bishop, apostasy, whipping 
as a punishment, and some other points of lesser importance (and perhaps 
of little interest) to the college or university student of philosophy. To re- 
quire the teacher to explain such a wide variety of subject matter during the 
limited time of two semesters would be to force him to treat very superfi- 
cially many topics. Such a procedure, moreover, would tend to dissipate the 
efforts of the student and to distract his attention from matters of greater 
moment. Would it not be preferable not to include the subject at all rather 
than to mention it only in passing? No doubt many readers will heartily ap- 
prove of the author’s omission of subjects such as woman’s suffrage, the use 
of coffee and tobacco, the morality of bull-fighting and cock-fighting, but 
why omit topics such as duelling, boxing, and vivisection? And in such a 
book would not one expect to find a lengthy treatise of the many new phases 
of warfare which have come into prominence within the last fifteen years? 
Dr. Bourke does not touch upon many of the moral problems connected with 
modern warfare, e.g., obliteration air bombing, reprisals, the definition of 
combatants. The subject of war, which is so vital an issue today in the lives 
of a large portion of our college students, is very inadequately treated. Eu- 
genic sterilization, a topic of great importance today,.is given very brief and 
unsatisfactory treatment. The same may be said of euthanasia, the principle 
of justifiable self-defense, the strike, and social justice. What the author has 
written about Communism is excellent, but there is so much more which 
could and perhaps should have been said about the workings, the objectives, 
and the methods of today’s Communists which would bring home to the 
college student the burning fanaticism, the horrible inhumanity, and the 
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utter folly of Communism in the world of 1952. His treatment of the menace 
of contraceptive practices is very abbreviated. In view of the importance 
which this question has for our national well-being, and in view of the tire- 
less efforts of the Planned Parenthood groups to persuade even Catholics 
that artificial birth control is not only a licit but an advisable practice, one 
would reasonably expect a much fuller analysis of the subject than is found 
here. In the index one looks in vain for the words “planned parenthood,” 
“birth control,” “birth prevention,” and “artificial birth control,” although 
mention is made of “artificial contraception.” In three lines the author dis- 
poses of the birth controllers’ commonly employed arguments that are 
based on so-called social, eugenic, and economic reasons. It is quite true that 
the teacher can develop any of the topics of the book which are treated too 
sketchily, but it would be much more useful for the students if the text itself 
contained adequate treatment. 

The points which have been adversely criticized above are not of major 
importance and should not be thought to deprive this volume of its substan- 
tial value. Undoubtedly teachers of ethics who are of a strictly Thomistic 
outlook, and many others as well, will welcome Dr. Bourke’s scholarly, in- 
teresting, and practical presentation of so much of St. Thomas’ writings on 
ethics. 


Gregorian University, Rome Epwin F. HEAty, S.J. 


NEWER ETHICAL PROBLEMS IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY. By Bernard J. 
Ficarra, M.D., K.S.G. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1951. Pp. 168. $3.75. 

Dr. Ficarra received his medical degrees from Georgetown University 
Medical School. He is a practicing surgeon in Brooklyn, N.Y., attached to 
the surgical staffs of Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn Cancer Institute, 
St. Peter’s Hospital, and the Hospital of the Holy Family. His surgical 
training began at Kings County Hospital, where he served successively as 
surgical interne, resident in pathology, assistant resident surgeon, and finally 
resident surgeon. Following this residency training he served as a Fellow in 
Surgery at the Lahey Clinic, Boston, Mass. Author of over seventy scientific 
articles published in the medical and surgical journals of America and 
Europe, author of two books on surgery, Dr. Ficarra obviously has the back- 
ground needed for a discussion of “newer ethical problems in medicine and 
surgery.” One is pleasantly surprised to discover that his cultural life keeps 
abreast of his surgical attainments. We find quotations from Euripides, 
Erasmus, Schiller, Walter Pater, and other men of letters, science, and 
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government. Morever, his understanding of ethical principles matches his 
knowledge of medical and surgical principles. 

The book is divided into thirteen chapters. Some of the topics are those 
treated in all medical ethics books: abortion, ectopic gestation, mutilation, 
sterilization, improper use of drugs, contraception, euthanasia, artificial 
insemination. Quite singular to this book are the chapters on socialized 
medicine, autopsies, moral aspects of professional conduct, and compensation 
medicine. In his treatment of the subjects common to all medical ethics 
texts, Dr. Ficarra expresses moral truths in amazingly simple and accurate 
language. The ethical field is delineated clearly and quickly. Information 
in the sciences of anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry is not offered, since 
these subjects are presumably known by the doctors for whom the book is 
written. If one wishes simple, clear, accurate statements of the moral prob- 
lems and the same kind of solution, he will find them in this work; elements 
of biology, the working of the RH factor, etc., he will not find. 

The chapter on euthanasia is singularly well done. It runs for 39 of the 
168 pages. The historical, legal, ideological, sentimental, moral and immoral 
arguments for euthanasia are given in proper perspective. Dr. Ficarra 
lists three extremely diverse opinions with respect to euthanasia: (1) volun- 
tary euthanasia to be administered only upon request of the sufferer for 
whom no cure is known to medical science; (2) application of euthanasia 
only to those in early life who are doomed to live useless lives because of im- 
paired development, teratological structure, or birth accidents; (3) included 
among those to be “euthanasized” are not only the congenital defectives, the 
aged, and those suffering from incurable diseases, but also the incurably in- 
sane, the paralytic, and the helpless criminal. When one reads the opinions 
quoted by Ficarra, one recalls the remark supposedly made by a psychiatrist 
when attacked for not believing in God: “The psychiatrist is too powerful 
and omniscient to have room for Jehovah.” The tragic comedy or the comic 
tragedy of the whole matter is that these physicians do not realize that 
they are demanding for themselves or for their patients a power of God. 
Among the ministers in favor of euthanasia are named Potter and Dean 
Inge. On the other hand there are several powerful quotations of the Pope 
condemning euthanasia and a short statement of Lord Horder upholding 
the same condemnation. 

In this chapter on euthanasia the legal status on the matter of mercy 
killing is also given. Decisions of judges and juries are presented, and it is 
evident that juries may be more lenient than the law. Dr. Ficarra states: 
“These statutes in general follow common law principles, however; therefore, 
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even if the element of malice be omitted mercy killing still contains all the 
elements of manslaughter” (p. 64). All intelligent people realize that the law 
may be changed. Attempts have been made to change the law in Great 
Britain, Nebraska, and New York by the introduction of bills justifying 
mercy killing. Intelligent people realize that, as long as the legal jurispru- 
dence of Holmes is in the ascendancy, we are liable to have on the law books 
whatever a vociferous crowd insists is the will of the majority. This chapter 
of Dr. Ficarra’s book brings the reader right up to the present climate of 
opinion in the matter of euthanasia. 

The legal statutes on the various subjects treated are always given. Thus 
Dr. Ficarra summarizes state laws on the prohibition of contraceptives, and 
the legal aspect of sterilization, abortion, and artificial insemination. It is 
very convenient to have the legal and mora! principles—their diversity and 
agreement—not only in one volume, but even in one chapter. 

The book has eighty references and an index of six pages. Appropriate 
and approving forewords are given by Dr. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., and 
Bishop John King Mussio of Steubenville, Ohio. It is a very useful and pleas- 
ant book to have at hand. Its merit lies in this: it is what it claims to be. 


Woodstock College Joun J. McLaucu1in, S.J. 
Georgetown University Medical School 


MARRIAGE, Morals, AND MeEpicat Eruics. By Frederick L. Good, M.D.’ 
LL.D., and Reverend Otis F. Kelly, M.D. New York: Kenedy, 1951. Pp: 
xviii + 202. 

This brief, clear discussion of medico-moral problems connected with 
marriage is supplemented by an informative chapter-outline of psychiatry 
and a ten-page treatment of baptism and extreme unction. In their proper 
fields the high-principled and competent co-authors write with a commend- 
able sureness and a laudable clarity. They are successful in presenting med- 
ical matters in language that can be understood by the uninitiate. Not a few, 
however, will be disappointed when they go to this book as “the definitive 
Catholic statement.” It is not that, but a courageous, somewhat “dated”’ 
presentation of the mind of two responsible Catholics. 

This book should have an index. Some reference should be made to the 
recent literature in the field. On many points—on abdominal puncture for 
hydramnios, for instance, or on the use of basal temperature charts as a 
means of calculating ovulation, or on the setting of a time limit to the use of 
the vaginal douche under circumstances in which it could be permitted at 
all—it would be most helpful to know whether the authors hold certain 
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opinions despite recent discussion or because they have not seen and con- 
sidered the arguments advanced by other competent medical men and moral- 
ists. 


St. Mary’s College FRANCIS P. Furtone, S.J. 


Mepico-MoraL Prosiems. By Gerald Kelly, S.J. 3 parts. St. Louis: 
Catholic Hospital Association, 1949, 1950, 1951. Pp. 56, 45, 45. 

Readers of Hospital Progress, the publication of the Catholic Hospital 
Association, will be familiar with most of the articles contained in these three 
booklets; they appeared in the magazine periodically through the years 
1948-1951. It would be a mistake, however, to conclude that they will be of 
interest only to the administrative personnel of hospitals. While the approach 
to the problems is from the viewpoint of the hospital, the articles will have 
a much wider appeal and will be useful not only to the rest of the medical 
profession but to the clergy as well. The booklets contain quite thorough 
treatments of more than thirty modern medico-moral problems. 

The approach taken by Fr. Kelly in handling medical problems is as 
valuable as the contents of the booklets. No medical man will set these 
articles down without the feeling that the subject has been handled honestly 
and fairly. Nowhere does Fr. Kelly assume a dogmatic role, imposing moral- 
ity upon medicine. His whole purpose is to show that good morality is also 
good medicine. He carefully avoids the position of a referee in a supposed 
clash between medicine and morality, chalking up victories for morality 
at the expense of medicine. He is always at pains to show that a victory for 
morality is also a victory for medicine. He would not deny, of course, that 
morality often poses a challenge to medicine, but it is precisely by accepting 
this challenge that medicine makes progress. A clear indication is brought 
out in the article on abortion, where present-day figures show that (due 
largely to moral proddings) the distinction between therapeutic and criminal 
abortion has become, even medically speaking, a fiction. And once the dis- 
tinction has been accepted as meaningless in medicine, we can devoutly hope 
that the civil law itself will give way to the facts. 

While Fr. Kelly does an excellent job in bringing out the distinction 
between direct and indirect abortion, one wonders if the untrained mind, which 
tends toward an intentional rather than an objective morality, will grasp 
the distinction. There is a tendency to judge the morality of abortion by the 
intention rather than by the nature of the act itself. Would it not be better 
to confine the use of the term abortion to the removal of the fetus itself and 
distinguish it from an ordinary mutilating operation on a mother (who 
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happens to be pregnant)? Such terminology would bring out clearly the ob- 
jective distinction between the two acts. It would be clear that the mother 
was the object of one act, the fetus the object of the other. With this termi- 
nology I believe the untrained would see more clearly the moral distinction 
between the two acts. Referring to both actions as abortion tends to confuse 
the moral issue in the minds of those who do not distinguish too well between 
the object and the effect of an act. Moreover, confining the use of the term 
abortion to direct abortion would allow one to set down without any qualifi- 
cation the principle that abortion is always illicit. There would be no danger, 
then, of being deceived by a good intention in determining the morality of 
abortion. But Fr. Kelly has had wide experience in this field and may have 
found the classic distinction readily understandable even to the lay mind. 

Articles on current moral problems are always liable to be “dated” by 
subsequent pronouncements of the Holy See. Fr. Kelly’s articles on artificial 
insemination and rhythm were originally published before the allocutions 
of Pius XII touching on these two subjects. He was able, fortunately, to 
insert a note in the reprint indicating the mind of the Pontiff on the subject 
of artificial insemination from the husband, but one feels that he would have 
done more to support the position taken by the Pope had the article been 
written later. The mere statement that this type of insemination is opposed 
to the dignity of marriage needs a little amplification to be convincing, par- 
ticularly to those who may be the victims of a certain medical bias. The man 
with a scientific viewpoint is not apt to appreciate the advantages of a human 
act over a syringe as an instrument of generation. In fact, he will probably 
consider the latter a superior instrument. He has to be shown that marriage 
is a human, not simply an industrial, society and that God never intended 
the production of human life to be patterned on the production of automo- 
biles or refrigerators. 

Fr. Kelly was not so fortunate in bringing the article on rhythm up to 
date. But here the practical bearing of the allusion made by the Holy Father 
was not so significant. Moralists were already agreed that the indiscriminate 
practice of rhythm would be sinful; they were divided only on the reason 
why it was sinful and the gravity of the sin. The Holy Father assigned as the 
reason the positive duty incumbent on those who use the marriage right to 
provide for the conservation of the species. He also implied that the pro- 
longed practice of rhythm without serious reason would be gravely sinful. 
Whether he meant to put an end to the disagreement among moralists on 
these two issues is not clear, but I do not doubt that moralists will rally 
round his position on both of them. Certainly it coincides with an opinion 
already expressed by Fr. Kelly himself. 
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The subject of lobotomy is treated in three separate articles, two dealing 
with lobotomy for psychic (and psychoneurotic) disorders, the third with 
lobotomy for intractable pain. Since this whole subject is still largely con- 
troversial and psychosurgery is very much in the experimental stage, Fr. 
Kelly was not able to lay down very specific norms. Following the general 
principles for experimental remedies he demands that lobotomy for psychic 
disorders be a last resort, although he would make allowance for earlier 
lobotomy (once it gets out of the experimental stage) where delay would 
make the surgery less effective. At the present time I think the “last resort”’ 
condition must be emphasized. The harassed psychiatrist, much pressed for 
time, feels a strong temptation to use shortcuts. One wonders, too, whether 
the present tendency to resort rather readily to shock treatment and psy- 
chosurgery is an indication of the value of such treatment or of the harassed 
condition of the psychiatrist. This much is true: psychotherapy is time con- 
suming. The psychiatrist will accordingly have to guard constantly against 
the temptation to sacrifice the patient to time. 

Perhaps another observation on the subject of lobotomy is in place. Fr. 
Kelly refers to the psychiatrists’ claim that there is no impairment of intellec- 
tual activity resulting from lobotomy; they maintain that only personality 
changes are involved. One wonders whether these two claims can be made 
simultaneously. Can one change the personality of a fundamentally rational 
being without a change in the intellectual faculty itself? Perhaps a distinction 
must be made between the speculative and the practical intellect. Psycho- 
surgery may leave speculative thinking intact but it does seem to interfere 
with the practical intellect. This intellect, which depends in its judgments 
on controlled emotional drives, must, it seems, be affected by surgery which 
seems to dissociate those drives. 

One would like to see the eventual publication of these articles in book 
form. Since Fr. Kelly contributes regularly to Hospital Progress, it should 
not take long to accumulate a number of articles sufficient for the proportions 
of a book. When the time comes, this reviewer would cast a wholehearted 
vote for its publication. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 


NATURE AND TREATMENT OF MENTAL DrisorDERS. By Dom Thomas V. 
Moore, O.S.B., Ph.D., M.D. 2nd enlarged ed.; New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1951. Pp. x + 362. 

Having reviewed the original (1943) in these pages (V [1944], 103-4), I 
should like to recommend this second edition and stress its importance for 
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priests. Throughout the volume Dom Moore stresses the role and value of 
religion in therapy. That angle, in connection with the various disorders 
treated, makes the book almost indispensable for the priest. Very often, too, 
priests are asked for a short treatment of Freudian psychoanalysis (or of 
Jung and Adler). Dom Moore provides that here. In view of the keen interest 
and activity of Protestant clergymen in the field of pastoral psychology in 
general and in Carl Roger’s non-directive therapy in particular, it is really 
surprising that Moore does not mention them in the enlarged edition. 

The important addition to be noted here is Appendix B, on the nature and 
treatment of homosexual disorders. Dom Moore prudently adopts a cautious 
attitude in regard to the alleged biological etiology of this disorder. While 
the biological causation has not been adequately proved, the possible condi- 
tionings of this type of behavior are considerable (p. 345). Priests would do 
well to study them for use in therapy. Again, religious therapy is strongly 
urged and the author counsels against despair on the part either of the 
patient or of the therapist. Presumably speaking of overt homosexuals, he 
interdicts their admission to religion or, as a rule, to the ranks of the dioc- 
esan clergy. What of covert tendencies of this sort? Some moralists would 
not exclude them per se; they would deal with each case on its own merits. 
But they would demand, by way of compensation, well-schooled self-control 
and deep spirituality. 


Woodstock College HucH J. Brier, S.J. 


Our BisHops SPEAK: National Pastorals and Annual Statements of the 
Hierarchy of the United States, 1919-1951. Edited by Raphael M. Huber, 
O.F.M.Conv. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952. $6.00. 

Thirty years ago, under the auspices of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, the late Msgr. Peter Guilday edited and published The National 
Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, 1791-1919. That volume, containing 
Bishop Carroll’s pastoral letter of 1792, the pastorals issued by the various 
Provincial and Plenary Councils of Baltimore, and the pastoral letter of the 
American bishops of 1919, has long held rank as one of the most important 
collections of documents for the history of the Catholic Church in the United 
States. Now that earlier volume has been joined by an equally important 
sequel, again issued under the auspices of the NCWC. The inspiration for 
the present book stems largely from Archbishop John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
who unfortunately died before the work appeared. The actual task of editing 
the documents has been competently done by Fr. Raphael Huber of the 
Catholic University in Washington. 
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The volume is divided into four sections. The first part contains the state- 
ments issued by the bishops at their yearly meeting in the National Capital. 
Though at first these statements were issued irregularly, they are now a 
yearly event of the episcopal meeting, and are expected and received with 
increasing respect, not only by the Catholic faithful but by the American 
public in general. The second, rather brief, section contains resolutions and 
letters of the hierarchy sent to various individuals, from President Wilson 
to the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. The third division con- 
tains various resolutions and statements of the hierarchy on a wide number 
of topics, ranging through the problem of disarmament, the Legion of De- 
cency, universal military training, federal aid to education, Communist 
persecution of religion, and other matters. The final section contains the 
statements of the Administrative Board of the NCWC, again on a variety of 
topics, from the Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction issued in 1919 
to last year’s widely noted statement on God’s law as the measure of human 
conduct. 

The student of American church history cannot afford to be without this 
book. Nor should it be overlooked by serious students of our present-day 
society who are seeking realistic criticisms of its faults and weaknesses. 


College of St. Francis Xavier, FRANCIS X. CurRRAN, S.J. 
New York City 


PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON THE POLITICAL ORDER. Edited by Francis J. 
Powers, C.S.V. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1952. Pp. xii + 245. $3.50. 

Fr. Powers, Assistant Professor of Politics at the Catholic University in 
Washington, has given us an excellent collection of 312 papal statements on 
the political order. Dividing his materials into six major sections, each with 
its own introduction, he has covered the following topics: the Church and 
the citizen in the social order, the origin and nature of the state and civil 
authority, the purpose and function of the state, Church and State, law and 
liberty, and the international order. Socio-economic questions are touched 
upon only insofar as these are the concern of the state. 

The volume is subject to definite limitations, of which the editor is aware: 
the citations are very brief and the serious student will immediately realize 
the futility of appealing to short excerpts taken out of their context as con- 
clusive indications of the fundamental thought of any particular Pontiff. 
This deficiency is balanced, however, by the inclusion of a complete bibliog- 
raphy of sources for further reference. The collection is also limited to 
pronouncements from the time of Leo XIII. Certainly there have been 
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earlier statements of crucial importance for an understanding of papal 
political doctrine, particularly with reference to Church and State. Gelasius 
and Boniface VIII are cases in point. An excerpt from the latter’s Unam 
sanctam might at least render the reader wary of the purely verbal interpre- 
tation of papal documents. 

An outstanding value of this collection lies in the inclusion of so many of 
the recent statements of Pius XII, for it is in these pronouncements that we 
may discern a profound evolution of papa! thought on matters political. It is 
frequently forgotten by modern controversialists that the modern concept of 
the state is a product of sociological, philosophical, and historical develop- 
ment. Thus the authoritative statements of the magisterium exhibit an 
evolving consciousness of the similarly evolving reality with which they are 
dealing. Today no one quotes Boniface VIII or the other medieval canonist- 
Popes with great enthusiasm, because their teaching is recognized as dated 
in many aspects. Even in Leo XIII the emphasis is on a paternalistic form 
of government. People are urged to be obedient, to be subservient to law and 
authority, and loyal to their historic traditions. Society in Leo’s day was 
still mainly monarchical, even authoritarian. 

But in the pontificate of Pius XII a revolution takes place. Now there is 
an almost complete preoccupation with the dynamism of the people. For the 
first time a Pope has not merely granted that democracy is in itself a licit 
form of government but has explicitly approved it as the political form 
seemingly best suited to the modern temperament. Moreover, this is with 
Pius XII not a mere speculative approval but a fundamental assumption in 
innumerable pronouncements. The people are to be conceived dynamically, 
as possessing the principle of their being and operation within themselves. 
The formal content of the juridical framework of each country is made the 
responsibility of the people. It is upon them that devolves the duty of in- 
jecting the principles of Christian morality into the legal system. No longer 
are the people merely to obey their rulers in conformity with the juridical 
arrangements of past ages; they are now urged to transform the milieu in 
which they live along new lines, which will combine the values of a demo- 
cratic culture with the eternal values of Christianity. Take this significant 
declaration: “To safeguard the inviolable sphere of the rights of the human 
person and to facilitate the fulfilment of his duties should be the essential 
office of every public authority. Does this not follow from the true concept 
of the common good which the State is called upon to promote? Hence it 
follows that care of such common good does not imply a power over the 
members of the community so extensive that by virtue of it the public 
authority can interfere with the evolution of that individual activity . . . or 
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determine at will the manner of his physical, spiritual, religious and moral 
movements in opposition to the personal duties or rights of man . . .” (p. 62). 
Here and elsewhere Pius XII insinuates strongly that the Church must take 
cognizance of a new reality in social evolution and that there can be a rap- 
prochement between the eternal principles of the Church and the similarly 
valid principles of democracy as it is realized in modern society, without 
detriment to the rights of either. Catholic scholars have yet to explore all 
the aspects of this problem, but their researches would seem to have pontifi- 
cal approbation. Fr. Powers’ little volume, therefore, should be useful, 
particularly for study groups, since it is well organized and of manageable 
length, and the price renders it more accessible than other recent collections. 


Woodstock College FRANcIs J. Grocavy, S.J. 


L , : 
THE Fiicut From Gop. By Max Picard. Introduction by J. M. Cameron. 


Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1951. Pp. xxii + 183. $2.50. 

The “flight” is a state of mind, a defection from God. Although this mal- 
ady has plagued man in every age, it is particularly virulent and widespread 
today. Notwithstanding the catastrophies of two world wars in one genera- 
tion, “the men of the flight” still assert that man needs not God, for man 
possesses within himself infinite capacity for betterment. Rejecting God 
they fashion talse gods, patterned in some degree on the true God; and so 
they indulge in devices, and mouth lifeless formulas or slogans, to deceive 
themselves and delude the masses. Engrossed as many of them are in econ- 
nomic affairs, they exalt them into “something transcendent”’; they accord 
the economic system a reverence and service they deny to God. In their 
blindness they “would rather their soul were shaken by the economic system 
than by God” (p. 100). Lost to a true sense of values, they stress the trivial 
and belittle what is important. Their pernicious ideas and distortion of values 
have affected literature and art, religion and politics, love and the family. 
No phase of contemporary life has escaped their contamination. This turning 
away from God, this refusal to live according to His precepts, is the malig- 
nancy that threatens ruin to mankind; for, tortured by unhappiness and a 
soul-consuming restlessness, they seek cure in further flight, new defection 
and apostasy from God. But, flee as they will, God still pursues His creatures 
in an effort to save them from themselves and from ultimate, irrevocable 
disaster. 

This book is not easy reading; it will mystify many. Born in Baden of 
Swiss-Jewish parents, Max Picard was converted to Catholicity. The trans- 
lator warns the reader that Picard is a poet rather than a philosopher, a 
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“man of powerful imagination.” And when Picard gives free rein to his fancy 
the reader is taxed to discover his thought and meaning in a maze of imagery 
and allegory, which in one instance borders on the fantastic. Some state- 
ments, as they stand, may be challenged or denied. All inall, this is a unique 
book comprehensible to the few. 


West Baden College CHARLES H. ME7zcER, S.J. 


THE MEANING OF CIVILIZATION. By Bohdan Chudoba. New York: 
Kenedy, 1951. Pp. xi + 314. $4.00. 

It is a pleasant experience to turn from the prevailing “ism-dominated” 
interpretations of such terms as civilization, culture, history, and progress, 
to this calm, erudite commentary on them, made in the light of a deep and 
wide acquaintance with sacred and profane knowledge. Maritain, among 
others, has noted how addicted the minor and major prophets of the last 
hundred years, allegedly the golden age of positivism, have been to mounting 
the tripod and prophesying on these subjects. Not the least merit of Prof. 
Chudoba’s book is his graceful demonstration of the essential emptiness of 
their oracular utterances, a situation due largely to their ignorance of the 
nature of man. Apart from such well-known examples as Taine, Hegel, and 
Spengler, the author writes wisely on such minor matters as Seignobos’ 
distinction between the main cause of an historical event and its secondary 
causes, the difference between which is to be ascertained by sympathetic 
insight. He points out that Toynbee’s concentration on civilizations as the 
only intelligible units in history can easily obscure the fact that civilizations 
themselves are but the products, under God, of the creative activity of man. 
The idealistic and materialistic explanations of man, Chudoba shows, have 
no meaning for the historian. Both of themselves make history irrelevant, 
no matter what efforts subscribers to these systems make to write history. 

For the author, the primary subject of interest for an historian is the 
creative activity of man as an individual personality. It is this type of activ- 
ity which produces that “ensemble of ideas, works, instruments, customs and 
institutions known to us only from historical research, or one still existent in 
a state in which no change at all or only slight changes are perceptible,” i.e., 
a civilization. The only explanation of this phenomenon which does full 
justice to the nature of man and his activity is the Christian. It alone fully 
guarantees the full freedom of the individual, from which all new human 
values rise. As a consequence, it alone holds the key to the true concept of 
progress, “every change in the life of man which excels the realm of the 
laws of matter and of instincts, and, by doing so, creates new values.” This 
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view of the role of the individual in history, based on research and observa- 
tion, has been discussed, in its metaphysical implications, by Moorhouse 
I. X. Millar, S.J. (The Catholic Philosophy of History, ed. Ross J. S. Hoffman 
[N. Y.: Kenedy, 1931], pp. 85-109). Fr. Millar demonstrates how this Chris- 
tian concept of historical man escapes both the Scylla of determinism and 
the Charybdis of complete indeterminism. 

In the second section of the book, entitled ““The Ancient Background,” 
Chudoba surveys the values inherited by Western civilization from those 
which had gone before. In the third section, “Aspects of Christian Culture,” 
the values inherent in Christianity are discussed. On the connection between 
the “background” and Christian civilization, the author rightly points out 
that the latter does not consist of a set of entirely new values, but in a trans- 
formation and perfecting of the older by the Incarnation. “The birth, life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, the Incarnation of the Word of God,” 
the author states, “‘is the central fact of all the Christian culture.’”” What we 
do, he adds, is only a participation in Christ’s heritage. This participation, 
however, is no small thing, as the history of the world since the Incarnation 
testifies. Unfortunately, historical man, as Augustine observed, apparently 
is not content with participation. In revoit against his own contingency, he 
is peculiarly vulnerable to a desire to “ape God,” with the consequence that 
the centuries since Christ have not been notable for security and peace. 

Apart from his exposition of the traditional Christian concept of man in 
history, Chudoba’s writing contains many observations of considerable in- 
sight. Particularly relevant to the current situation is his discussion of the 
position of the pure individualist, the secularized remnant of the tradition of 
religious dissent. He sees no fertium quid between totalitarianism, which 
destroys the human person, and Christianity, which enables a human being 
to achieve the fullest possible development of all his capacities. Pure or secu- 
lar individualism, which makes man his own measure, by that very fact pre- 
vents man from reaching his full stature. The most it can achieve, as Henry 
Adams rather sourly remarked, is some form of stoicism. It is more likely, 
however, to drift into totalitarianism by way of Nietzsche or some other 
“great man” theory. 

A book so wide in scope and so allusive in reference does not make for 
easy reading. Again, it is, in form and style, more a personal book than a 
system of propositions or a blueprint on which to build a civilization. The 
circumstances of its composition, outlined in the foreword, have given to 
portions of the work something of the urgency and emotion of the times in 
which they were being thought out. Some of the author’s obiter dicta, like 
all aphorisms and epigrams, may strike the reader as in need of distinction. 
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But as an intelligent, well-founded explanation of the ultimate sources 
of all civilizations, and particularly Christian civilization, and as a wise 
critique of the effects of dechristianization, the book is highly recommended. 


Fordham University Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. 


PuiLosopuy oF NATuRE. By Jacques Maritain. To which is added here 
Maritain’s Philosophy of Nature by Yves R. Simon. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. Pp. x + 198. 

In 1935 the 1951 Cardinal Spellman—Aquinas medalist of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association published La philosophie de la nature: 
Essai critique sur ses frontiéres et son objet (Paris: Pierre Téqui). It is this 
volume which Imelda C. Byrne translates and to which is here appended 
Simon’s essay from the Maritain Volume of the Thomist (1943). 

The theme of the book is clear. The objective is to disclose adequate 
answers to a battery of related questions: “Should a philosophy of nature 
which is at once distinct from metaphysics and from the particular sciences 
exist? What are its characteristic traits, its nature and definition, its spirit?” 
And the author is keenly aware that “for wisdom, these questions are of 
first-class importance.” 

The framework within which the answers are constructed is definite and 
precise. It is “that classical doctrine into which we should seek constantly 
to penetrate more deeply, for it is truly essential: the doctrine of the three 
degrees of abstraction or, let us say, the three degrees of abstractive visual- 
ization which characterize three generic types of knowledge.” I respect- 
fully submit that this choice of fundamental schema for analysis is M. 
Maritain’s first mistake, from the damaging effects of which the book never 
recovers. For if one does undertake seriously, as advised, to penetrate this 
doctrine more deeply, it eventuates that the classical doctrine of the three 
degrees of abstraction is neither classical nor a single doctrine nor con- 
cerned with unambiguously three degrees of an unequivocal abstractive 
process. 

Since, moreover, M. Maritain appears to (1) misconstrue, at least in 
part, the authentic thrust of the metaphysical impulse in intelligence [e.g., 
p. 53], (2) misunderstand completely the epistemological character and 
conceptual content of mathematics [e.g., p. 18], and thus (3) inevitably 
misinterprets the purport, the procedures, and the program of mathematical 
physics [e.g., p. 39], his Philosophy of Nature unfortunately fails to achieve 
its central cultural purpose: the contemporary reconstruction of an authen- 
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tic and acceptable synthesis of science, philosophy, and theology within 
the framework of genuine and not trivially verbal Thomistic insights. 

Metaphysics cannot successfully be construed as the search for the real 
names of things. For it just so happens that things do not have proper 
names. Moreover there cannot possibly be a mathematics of something, 
as there very well may be a metaphysics of anything. For anything is just 
one of those things that happen to the science of everything. But there 
may be, and sometimes is, an identity of relational structure between the 
formal relations of mathematics and the real relations of physics. Hence it 
is isomorphism that interprets the structure of mathematical physics. And 
the entities of mathematics are not more or less vested in logical existence; 
they are completely vested in it. 

If, finally, the entire enterprise of natural science is exclusively dedicated 
to discovering an adequate answer to the monosyllabic inquiry: what’s 
what?, it would appear that the objective of a responsible metaphysics is 
to disclose, so far as is possible, an equally satisfactory reply to the identical 
question: what is what? The basic human curiosity is the same. The nuances 
are irreducibly different but happily complementary in an integral intelli- 
gence. 


Woodstock College JosEerxu T. Crark, S.J. 





DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


IGNACE D’ANTIOCHE, POLYCARPE DE SMYRNE: LETTRES. MARTYRE DE 
PorycarPE. Greek text, introduction, translation, and notes by Th. Camelot, 
O.P. 2nd ed., revised and enlarged. Sources chrétiennes, X. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1951. Pp. 285. 810 fr. This second edition of the Letters of Ig- 
natius has corrected omissions and errors of the first (cf. TS, IX [1948], 
270-71) and profited from recent studies and the suggestions of reviewers. 
Thus, a paragraph on the literary character of the Letters has been carefully 
rewritten (pp. 18-19); the original footnote on Ignatius’ acquaintance with 
the text of John’s Gospel has been somewhat modified and enlarged (p. 35); 
additional notes enrich text and translation; the translation and notes of 
J. A. Kleist (ACW, I) are utilized; the literature is carried down to 1951; 
and an index of scriptural citations has been added. More radically, the 
edition is augmented by the inclusion of Polycarp’s Letter to the Philip- 
pians and the account of his martyrdom (the text for both is Funk-Bihl- 
meyer). Camelot admits the possibility of two letters to the Philippians 
but prefers to publish the text without interruption. Without adopting a 
position, he recognizes the importance of Grégoire’s thesis (Analecta Bol- 
landiana, LXTX [1951], 1-38) that Polycarp died in 177, not 155 or 156. 
Camelot’s revised volume is an achievement of high quality. 


MakRIA UND DIE Kircue. By Hugo Rahner, S.J. Innsbruck: Marianischer 
Verlag, 1951. Pp. 127. By showing the deeper connections between Mary 
and the Church the author tries to clear up the apparent opposition be- 
tween the ever awakening sacramental and liturgical life of the Church 
on the one hand and the apparent subjectivity of Mariological devotion 
on the other. Chapter headings include: Mary as Model and Embodiment 
of the Church; Mary Immaculate; Ever Virgin; Mother of God; Mother 
of the Faithful; The “Strong Woman”; Soul and Heart; Woman of the 


Apocalypse. 


THE FAcE oF THE HEAVENLY Moruer. By Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. 
Translated from the German by Charles Donahue. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. Pp. vii + 150. $3.00. ‘In the most Blessed Virgin and 
Mother, God created a glorious maternal ideal.” The work is a eulogy of 
Our Lady and many other glorious mothers who were types of Our Lady 
or imitated her example. The strong love which Mindszenty felt for Our 
Lady and his own mother glows brightly on every page and provides an 
intimate view of the author’s heart. 
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THE MAKING OF THE RESTORATION SETTLEMENT: The Influence of the 
Laudians, 1649-1662. By Robert S. Bosher. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xvi + 309. $5.00. Treats the settlement of the Church 
of England when the monarchy was restored after Cromwell’s Protectorate; 
covers the negotiations leading up to the settlement, and in particular the 
activities of the Laudians, both the Anglicans in exile abroad and the 
members of the party at home. Their policy and success are explained by 
their conversion of Clarendon to the conviction that the Anglican Church 
had to be restored with the monarchy and without compromising con- 
cessions to the Presbyterians. The study evidences painstaking scholar- 
ship; the viewpoint is Anglican, especially in the discussion of the validity 
of Anglican orders. 


Mora THEOLOGY OF THE ConFressions OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. By John 
F. Harvey, O.S.F.S. Catholic University of America Studies in Sacred 
Theology (2nd series), LV. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univ., 1951. Pp. 
xxv + 168. $2.00. A dissertation for the doctorate in theology. The 
moral teaching of the Confessions is recapitulated under ten headings: (1) 
God is man’s goal, satisfying all his aspirations in a transcendent manner. 
(2) The infused gift of charity is necessary for the proper orientation of 
human friendships. (3) The foundation of charity is humility, whose chief 
exemplar is Christ. (4) Continence is a strictly supernatural virtue, for 
which one must pray: “Da quod jubes et jube quod vis.” (5) Rationaliza- 
tion is wishful thinking, refusing to face the accusations of conscience, 
while avoiding unpleasant obligations and seeking pleasure. (6) A weak 
or divided will may be ascribed to the lack of dominant aim; a strong or 
unified will rests upon the concentration of all the powers of the soul on 
one absorbing purpose. (7) The beginning of a bad habit is found in the 
rebellion of the spirit against God; the consequence is the enslavement of 
the will by the flesh. (8) Motivated by pride, the sinner chooses the creature 
in place of the Creator. (9) Each kind of sin brings its special punishment. 
(10) Some remedies against sin are good example, reading of Scripture, 
and grace. 


ARMENIAN Liturcy. By L. Arakelian. Watertown, Mass.: Mekhitarian 
Home, 1951. Pp. 87. $1.00. The first half of this booklet is devoted to 
brief outlines of the history of Armenia and of the Armenian Catholic 
Church; the second half presents an English translation of the Armenian 
liturgy. There are many fine illustrations in both sections. 
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Gop’s FRIENDsuHIP: Selections from the Meditations of the Venerable 
Servant of God, Luis de la Puente, S.J. Translated and supplemented by 
John M. Thill. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951. Pp. x + 215. $3.50. Twenty- 
seven meditations, five of them supplied by the translator, dealing with 
the divine attributes, the Incarnation, the passion, the Holy Spirit, grace, 
the sacraments, eternal life. 


Humanistic Ernics. By Gardner Williams. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. Pp. xii + 223. $3.75. | This book is intended as an introduc- 
tion to the realities of ethical and value problems and is based on the analy- 
sis of what the author believes to be ultimate ethical principles. It is cen- 
tered around “three seeming paradoxes, which [the author maintains] do 
not involve any contradictions”: (1) Ultimate ethics is purely individualistic, 
but social obligations and the universal categorical imperative are valid. 
(2) Man’s free will is based upon an absolute causal determinism. (3) The 
true essence of religion fits perfectly into a metaphysics of emergent evo- 
lutionary naturalism which ignores or denies supernaturalism and cosmic 
teleology. 


L’AUTORITE POLITIQUE INTERNATIONALE ET LA SOUVERAINETE DES ETATS: 
Fondements philosophiques de |’ordre politique. By Robert Bernier, S.J. 
Montreal: Institut social populaire, 1951. Pp. 201. How reconcile a 
clearly needed universal political authority with the traditional autonomy 
of the existing states? From his analysis of answers proposed by de la 
Briére, Fessard, and Rommen, the author concludes that Catholic political 
philosophers have been betrayed by a faulty statement of the problem. 
The voluntarism of leading authorities such as Grotius and Suarez, and 
failure to distinguish nation, state, and political order, are the factors that 
have contributed to their confusion. As a result, proposals to satisfy the 
need of the universal common good have been limited to a monistic unifica- 
tion through conquest (clearly undesirable), or a merely contractual ar- 
rangement entered into by sovereign juridical personalities. Fr. Bernier 
maintains that an examination of Aristotle and St. Thomas leads one to 
reformulate the problematic. What does the universal common good re- 
quire? The answer to that question must be sought first. In the process an 
objective foundation for a universal political authority will be established 
and at the same time the nature and extent of political authority in the 
states will be determined. Unity and plurality are both demanded by the 
nature of human society. Reconciliation of these demands may be achieved 
only by a strict philosophical analysis. The care needed in such an analysis 
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is shown, in the author’s opinion, by a failure to carry it through success- 
fully even in the case of Delos or the Maritain-Chicago school. 


ENCYKLIKA Ojca Sw Prusa XII: “Niezcopa Ropzayu Lupzk1Eco,” 
HuUMANI GENERIS. Translated, with an introduction and commentary, by 
Adolf Tymczak. Orchard Lake, Mich.: Saints Cyril and Methodius Sem- 
inary, 1951. Pp. 37. The commentary discusses, in relation to the teach- 
ing of the encyclical, the idealistic evolutionism of Hegel, the materialistic 
evolutionism of Marx, the modern historicism of Dilthey, and certain 
aspects of contemporary existentialism. On the Catholic scene, the ‘““New 
Theology” is evaluated in terms of the encyclical, as are polygenism and 
the irenic movement in the field of dogma. The commentary closes with an 
explanation of the development of dogma and of the interior assent re- 
quired by the ordinary teaching of the magisterium. 
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